
CAN CURSES RILL YOU ? - 



CEDRIC R. MENTIPLAY 



CHRISTMAS 

with a BANG 

In the luxury Athens hotel the season seemed far from restive -with milling 
hordes of revolutionaries outside continually shelling and besieging the place. 



WHEN you can't get home for 
Christmas, the next best thing 
is to spend the festive season in con- 
genial company at some famous and 
expensive hostelry— with someone 
else footing the bill. 

At least, that is what they say. 1 
had it that way in Christmas, 1944, 
and at times I found myself longing 
for the comparative peace and safety 
of enemy- occupied Crete or the 
frozen Gothic Line in Italy. 

The hostelry was the fabulous 
Grande Eretagne, in Athens— a huge 



mellow pile of carved stone, with up- 
to-the-minute plumbing, dark panel- 
ling spattered with Old Masters, and 
acres of delicate parquet and mosaic 
flooring. 

The congenial company? Well, it 
included about twenty qther war 
correspondents, the Greek Prime 
Minister, Papandreaou; his entire 
Cabinet, complele with wives and 
families; the British commander in 
Greece, Lieut -General Seobie, and 
his staff; a mass of liaison officers, 
including the Russian; and a gaggle 
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of sinister figures who spent their 
evenings and weekends sculling aboul 
in enemy territory. 

Oh, yes— and there were some of 
the most gorgeous girls ever to be 
scared out of their calm detachment 
by shellfire, but at this juncture I 
had better not start remembecinn 

Unfortunately, there were also one 
or two drawbacks. The Grande Ere- 
tagne had far too much glass, which 
mostly faced east, getting the full 
beneflt of sun and shellfire. There 
were no servants, so you got m line 
in the huge restaurant and took your 
chances with red tabs and cabinet 
ministers for Army bully beef. 

The parquet of the dance-floor was 
apt to be cluttered with sleeping 
Gurkhas, fresh from patrol actions 
In the shopping centre about two 
hundred yards away. The Greek 
Cabinet wasn't so congenial after all, 
for it wasn't too sure whose side 
anyone was on-and General Scobie's 
staff became notably cooler towards 
all correspondents when it read the 
despatches cabled to Britain and 
America by some of the boys. 

Athens had been just wonderful up 
to three weeks before. We were lucky 
people, those of us able to enjoy the 
Greek gratitude for a painless libera- 

Then certain characters o£ organisa- 
tions variously known as E.A.M., 
E.L.A.S., and K.K.E. decided to 
lower the boom. What they produced 
was a full-scale Communist revolu- 
tion beautifully organised and op- 
posed only by a couple of brigades 
of British and Indian troops and s 
loyal Greek brigade. 

The balloon went up when the 
Greek police fired on a mob of 
demonstrators, killing several. At 
once, a large slab of the American 
and British press, knowing very little 
about the pressures going on behind 



the tcenes, began to scream impreca- 
tions at the Greek police for "this 
unwarranted act of violence." 

General Scobie stayed put, threw 
up barbed-wire barricades, and 
backed the police, thus drawing his 
own shore of adverse criticism. At 
the same time about ten divisions of 
ELA.S. irregulars hit the city. 

The show should have been theirs, 
hut it wasn't. History says they 
missed by a matter of minutes-but 
I'm here to add that they made a 
pretty thorough mess of what had 
promised to be my best Christmas 
since 1939. 

Everything went crazy. I went 
down to the Regent Hotel at the cor- 
ner of Oumonia Square without first 
checking with Intelligence. It 
seemed important at the time — Id 
left a raincoat, some laundry and 
a portable typewriter there. The way 
there lies straight down University 
Street, which would correspond with 
Pitt Street, Sydney, or Collins Street, 
Melbourne. . 

Civilians moved at a jog-trot, their 
hands held shoulder-high. Soldiers 
went cautiously, rifles or Tommy- 
guns at the ready. At every inter- 
section everybody clapped on speed 
and shot across. I was a bit slow on 
the first one, and a rifle-bullet 
cracked the kerb behind me. After 
that I was much faster. 

Down near Oumonia Sciuare it was 
ominously still. A Bren-gun stam- 
mered in the distance. Mortar-holes 
scarred the pavement, in front of tha 
Regent an overturned British truck 
burned fitfully. 

Another truck came up, backed 
cautiously up an intersection near 
where I was standing, and began to 
turn. I began to cross behind it. A 
ruddy-faced Tommy leaned out ^ of 
the back and said: "Hey, sir— it ain't 

I saw the cloth of his greatcoat flick 
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grab him and 



t- World War 
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where he is now, Laier still, some- 
body took the fine big Christmas tree 
from the middle of the dance floor 
and rammed it through the wind- 
screen of the Mercedes-Benz belong- 
ing to the Soviet Ambassador. I 
don't think it was Popov. 

Some of vis still had hangovers 
when we reported at the usual press 
conference the following morning. 
Intelligence had news for us. 3t 
seems that at the height of the hil- 
arity a party of Athens sewermen. 
who were devoted E.L.A.S. support- 
ers, had been having a party of their 
own. They had made a raft, stocked 
it with explosives, and were busily 
engaged in rloatine it down the 
sewers towards the Bretafelie ball- 
room when they were intercepted by 
a British patrol. 
What a beautiful little Christmas 



present that would have been for 
the revolution! The whole Greek 
cabinet, the entire British staff, and 
a flock of influential spare parts— in 
one glorious bang! But this was only 
part of a bag which would havs 
made Guy Fawkes himself turn green 
with envy. 

A distinguished visitor had been 
due at that Christmas Eve parly, but 
his plane was delayed a day due to 
something that cropped up in Italy. 
He landed in Athens on Christmas 
Day, squeezed his bulk into an arm- 
oured command vehicle, and ran the 
usual gauntlet of rifle-fire into 
Athens. 

I saw him arrive at the Grande 
Bretagne, puffing his cigar and grin- 
ning in his own imperturbable way. 
Fellow called Churchill. 
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that they wanted reEuge from, the 
rain; that they were depending on 
Krumen hospitality. The chief re- 
plied that the village was honoured; 
that the stranger who came in friend- 
liness must share his house and all 
that he possessed. 

He led Raatz and the interpreter to 
his hut; a large hut, clean and com- 
fortable. Dividing walls were of 
plaited palm leaves, and three women 
were busy preparing food. 

A short, Plump woman of about 
foirty, Raat* estimate, wore a bright 
smile and a girdle. She had mischie- 
vous eyes lighting up her black face. 
Beside her was a girl of twelve or 
thirteen, a child in years, but •* 
full womanhood announcing itself 
aggressively to any with eyes to see, 
which Albert Raatz had, but didn t 
use and a woman as tall as the chief, 
slender as a faun, graceful and 
splendid. 

The Belgian offered the usual gifts- 
He doesn't say what, but they were 
received with great satisfaction. Then 
they squatted, and the women 
brought food. Whatever the food was. 
Raatz was urged into eating more 
than he wanted. 

He gave a cigar to his host. They 
smoked in silence, and the interpreter 
grew drowsy. The chief called the 
women to him, and they came with 
downcast eyes. Even so, there was a 
curl to their lips; and darting glances 
at Raatz denied the modesty of their 
pose. They stood side by side, a few 
feet from Raatz— the nubile girl, the 
plump little wife, and the lithe 
beauty. Each had a different appeal; 
each was splendid in her nudity. 

The host spoke to the interpreter, 
who roused himself and informed 
Raatz, "The chief say, it is time to 
sleep now. You choose the woman 
you want to be your companion." 
The Belgian sat silent and still. 



The girls stood before him and wait- 
ed. No one knows what they were 
flunking; but Raatz asserts that in 
his mind there was shame, nothing 
but shame. His gifts had been mis- 
understood; they had been accepted 
as a price he was offering in a barter- 
deal he abhorred. 

Other white men must have cor- 
rupted these natives, must have made 
similar deals with this chief. And the 
man was offering his own wife, his 
young daughter—. 

Hot anger rushed up, smothering 
his shame. "I didn't come here to 
insult you!" he shouted. "What 1 
gave were gifts! They were given 

The interpreter was plainly baffled 
and alarmed. He gesticulated as he 
tried to explain. The chief looked 
puzzled; the pretty wife sent warm 
glances at Raatz; and the host and 
interpreter disputed loudly. 

Hopefully at last, the interpreter 
turned back to Raatz. "The chief, he 
say his honoured guest must share 
all he has. He owns no other women, 
only these. He is very much sorry 
that they are not good enough for so 
great a man, but . . ." 

"You fool!" Raatz stormed. "Why 
didn't you tell hira what I said? 1 
need his hospitality, and wish to stay 
in his hut till the rain stops; but ^1 
do not bring shame for his family." 

After many indignant exchanges, 
Raatz was forced to see that the 
gleaming bodies being offered him 
were not being sold. They were part 
of Krumen hospitality, which literally 
shared all, with no exemptions. There 
was no shame in it, no humiliation. 

On the contrary, the tribesman who 
welcomed a guest to his house and 
did not share his women, as well as 
his food, would bring disgrace on 
the whole tribe; just as a guest who 
refused such an offer embarrassed his 
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ALL IS INDEED VANITY 
WHEN YOU'RE TRYING TO 
' BE GALLANT 

Why l 5 it when □ cigarette 
To maiden fair I offer, 
' Cl °"?ber with galtantry to mv 
feet, ' 
And then my lighter proffer 
nvariably, red of face, 
i sit, defeated, meek, 
Because that lighter proves 
ago in, 

^h£kl*' l,lnft the " ash ' 
— EX-REX 



host. By spurning the women, he 
insulted them as well. 

But Albert Raatz could not forget 
the beautiful wife he had at home 
To him this thing was unthinkable. 
He let his temper loose. Humiliated 
by the white man's scorn, the women 
drew back out of sight, and the af- 
front stung the chief beyond endu- 
rance. In the end, he called his war- 
riors and had Albert Henri R aa te 
thrown out of the village-driven 
alone, into the downpour. 

He wandered the jungle-drenched 
by the rain, tormented by exposure— 
until, half dead, he dragged himself 
to an outpost. He had suffered and 
nearly died, because, even in savage 
Africa, he looked for the standards 
of conduct that ruled his small 
provincial town in Belgium. He could 
not understand thai other wir'o~- 
have other standards, as sacred *o 
them as his were to hi m . E ven to 
save his life, he coidd not accept 
hospitality that meant what it said 
and withheld nothing. 

Of course it was a degree of hospi- 



tality not peculiar to Africa. Travel- 
lers in many parts of the world have 
encountered it. Others besides the 
innocent Belgian have survived the 
encounter with their honour still 
bright. 

Letourneau. an early French an- 
thropologist, found this pleasing hos- 
pitality common to many of ' the 
Pncih,. Islands. He de^rihes how one 
missionary, faced with so overwhelm- 
ing a welcome, gave up the idea of 
converting the heathen. 

The priest, whose name Letourneau 
mercifully withheld, was put ashore 
lo labour among the "savages" of one 
of thr. Sandwich Islands. Not know- 
ing their temper, he arranged for the 
ship to stand by to take him aboard 
«n case the natives proved hostile 
which ;hey didn't. 

Instead, the beautiful girls of the 
island were paraded before the 
honoured guest. He was urged, with 
every possible provocation, to make 
his choice. There were lots of girls 
The parade went on until the priest 
b^.'h red " faced ' and made for th« 

And the girls followed him. Before 
a boat could reach him, he was sur- 
rounded and overpowered. And then, 
to his amazement and relief, he 
realised that their intentions were in- 
nocent. It was merely that they were 
utterly unahle to understand his 
actions. Thev assumed he must be 
the victim of some frightful deform- 
ity, and was ashamed of it and was 
hiding it, Thev were determined to 
see such a curious phenomenon. 

So the priest lost all his clothing. 
He plunged into the sea-naked— and 
swam to his ship. 

Not so funny was the fate of a 
young Irishman, a ship's surgeon 
named Costello, of the Roya] Navy 
3n 1843. Costello was sent ashore on 
one of these islands to treat an in- 
jured native, and was accorded the 
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usual hospitality. He was young, 
lusty, and amorous; and in addition, 
he was an honourable man. Having 
enjoyed, with the aid of the chief's 
daughter, the exquisite hospitality 
offered, his honour asserted itself. 

He married the girl— at once- 
according to native rites. He refused 
to return to the ship and fled inland 
with his wife, when a landing-party 
came to get him. It hunted him down, 
bound him hand and foot, and car- 
ried him aboard. 

The ship sailed, while his golden- 
skinned bride stood on the shore 
Then she gashed herself to death 
with sea-shells while the vessel wa* 
dipping over the horizon. 

Costello took an Irishman's honour 
to its logical conclusion, and caused 
the death of a lovely girl. She cer- 
tainly woidd not have mutilated her- 
self merely for the sake of a one- 
night guest. 

Albert Raatz, on the other hand, 
almost lost his own life because, in 
Africa, he clung to a burgher's code 
ot respectable conduct. 

The missionary of the Sandwich 
Isles was lucky. He lost only his 
clothes— and his peace of mind. 

These are rare exceptions, of course. 
The men of de Bougainville's expedi- 
tion found nothing repellent in the 
hospitality they encountered in Tab- 



De Bougainville himself, in bis 
account of his explorations, relates 
what happened when a party of his 
men went ashore, unarmed, on Tah- 
iti They were met by a chorus of 
welcome, by dancing girls and laugh- 
ing men. The leader of the party was 
taken to a large hut in the centre of 
the village, which seemed a com- 
munal gathering place. He was giver, 
food and drink. Then, as a supreme 
symbol of hospitality, he was urged 
to choose one of the girls. 

The Frenchman didn't hesitate. 
They were all as lovely as an artist's 
dream, and he choose a girl at ran- 

Immediately, things started to hap- 
pen—a great shout from outside, a 
beating of some kind of drum, the 
entire village pouring into the hut 
with arm -loads of flowers, strewing 
the floor with frangiparmi. 

The Frenchman stood with his ex- 
pectant Vahine, watching, marvelling 
at the happy laughter, at the twink- 
ling eyes and the strange customs cf 
these native people. 

At test the entire floor was strewn 
with blossoms. The gay, smiling. 
Tahitians, with many a backward 
glance at the white man from the 
sea and the golden girl of the island, 
filed out— to surround the thatched 
hut and burst into a long ritual song 
of love. 




"II (lie Indian ■..■-■(■: (he Sadbua posse 
m»st incxplh-ahlr and supernatural piwei 




CAN CURSES KILL YOU 



ALBERT A. BRANDT 



JN September, 1949, the police of 
Karachi, India, conducted an 
amazing experiment. They deliber- 
ately challenged the power of a Sad- 
hu— a member of a mysterious sect 
whose adherents claim supernatural 
powers— to kill a human being by 
"one puff of his breath." 
They lost. 

For several years, this particular 
Sadhu had been causing trouble. 
Dressed in the white rohes of his 
sect, he set up business as a mendi- 
cant in an alcove of one of Karachi's 
largest Hindu temples. This in itself 
was unusual, for ordinarily the Sad- 
hu roam from village to village, sub- 
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sisting, if need be, on charity but also 
performing many good works, such as 
healing by the power of will. 

This Sadhu, however, seemed bent 
on wreaking evil. When worshippers 
refused to give him alms, he cursed 
ihem, and gradually the rumour 
spread that his curses always were 
fulfilled. For example, in August, 
19^7, he accosted a seven-months 
pregnant woman with a demand for 
some of the rice she was carrying in 
a small bag. When she haughtily re- 
fused, he fixed glittering black eyes 
upon her and hissed: "Woman, go 
home. To-night you will bear your 
child, a male child. But it will be 



born dead because 1 have cursed it." 

The woman failed to obey the in- 
structions, but continued on a tour 
of the markets. Within an hour, 
labour pains set in. She summoned 
a taxieab, and was driven home. A 
few moments after the sun set, she 
was delivered of a stillborn male 
baby. 

Obviously, either this wicked 
Sadhu had tremendous ability in ob- 
stetrical diagnosis— being able to pre- 
dict a premature delivery before the 
woman herself felt the first pain— or 
he could compel the woman to go 
into labour through the exercise of 
some mysterious thought-force. 

Whichever it was, his power was 
close to miraculous. 

Over a span of two years this 
Sadhu placed literally scores of 
curses on persons who offended him. 
His reputation spread until very few 
people failed to give him alms. How- 
ever, certain persons who were not 
superstitious deliberately went out 
of their way to affront him, some of 
them even spitting on him. 

These— and there were no less 
than six— the Sadhu killed by "one 
puff of his breath." He breathed at 
them through his hands, and they 
either dropped dead instantly or at a 
later time the Sadhu specifically de- 
signated in uttering his curse. 

The police finally decided to in- 
vestigate. They brought the Sadhu 
to Karachi police headquarters, and 
asked him if it were true that he 
could kill by curses. 

"Yes, it is true," the Sadhu admit- 
ted calmly. 

"Well then," the police said, "you 
had better prove it or we will put you 
in prison ss a fraud and a public 
nuisance. Kill somebody or go to 

* "Who will offer himself?" the 
Sadhu asked calmly. A Buddhist 
priest of excellent education, who 



had no belief in the so-called super- 
natural powers of the Sadhu, volun- 

"Stand close to me," the Sadhu 
directed. The priest did so. The 
Sadhu formed a funnel of his bands 
and breathed through this funnel into 
the priest's face. "Die," he said. The 
priest gasped, clutched at his heart, 
staggered and fell dead. 

This incident was very widely pub- 
licised at the time. The Karachi 
police could do nothing to the Sad- 
hu for no laws covered murder by 
supernatural means. They did, how- 
ever, ask him to leave the city, and 
he complied. 

The Sadhu are the most mysteri- 
ous and certainly the most feared of 
the Orient's multitudinous sects. 
Compared to them, the fakirs are 

There are very few adept Sadhus, 
probably no more than 10,000. They 
worship no idols, have no temples 
of their own, and profess allegiance 
only to a universal mind they refer 
to as "Sat" or "The True One." 

They garb themselves entirely in 
white, wear no cosmetics or jewels, 
keep their hair cropped short, and 
abstain from meat, tobacco, alcohol 
and drugs. All their energies are 
concentrated in their mental powers. 

Many of the Sadhu are wealthy, 
and begging, as a matter of fact, is 
only permitted for the benefit of the 
poor. But some Sadhus, like the 
man mentioned at the start of this 
article, abuse this rule and then- 
powers as well. 

Just how powerful are Sadhu 
curses? Fortunately, several well- 
attested cases have been publicised 
recently, so we can draw our own 
conclusions. 

In October, 1949, for example, the 
London "Herald" published a story 
involving no less a personage than 
Mr. A. N. Bery, Under Secretary of 
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LOCAL »a. fa Swj , s 

Alps are expected 
hibit an aesthetic enthusiasm 
For the jays of snow-clad 
ridges and towering peaks. 
°ne such mountaineer from 
'he Basle district, however, 
recently exceeded the degree' 
of inspiration that custom de- 
mands. "Be careful not £o 
fall hero," h e warned an. 
American tourist, "because 
it's mighty dangerous. But 
if you do fall, remember to 
look to the right. The 
is extraordin: 



the Indian Ministry f Agriculture, 
and his daughter, Vimia. 

A renegade Sadhu called at the 
Bery home in New Delhi and asked 
Vimia for alms. Mr, Bery also came 
to the door and ordered the man to 
leave, adding that the Sadhu was a 
charlatan. 

^ "A charlatan?" the Sadhu inquired. 
"Then here is my curse. Your house 
will be plagued by fire until you ad- 
mit my power." 
The next day several small fires 



started mysteriously in various rooms 
of the house. Day after day this 
went on. The family and servants 
were kept busy detecting and put- 
ting out fires. 

The nuisance was reported to the 
police, but the Sadhu could not be 
located. It was impossible to live 
in the house, and Mr. Bery finally 
moved his family into a hotel. The 
fires promptly ceased. 

A few days later, Mr. Bery and his 
daughter returned to the house. Sud- 
denly flames sprang up from the stone 
floor where the girl was standing and 
her sari was wreathed in fire. 

Then Mr. Bery noticed an astound- 
ing thing; his daughter's garment 
was ablaze, but there was no damage 
to the material and the flames were 
cold. He rushed her out of the 
house and the flames ceased; both 
girl and dress were unscathed. 

Now Mr. Bery admitted he was de- 
feated. He notified Sadhus living in 
New Delhi that if they would pass 
word along to their colleague to 
remove the curse, he would admit 
the man's power and also give him an 
envelope of money for the poor. 

A few days later the Sadhu ap- 
peared at the door, accepted the en- 
velope without a word and walked 
away. There have been no mysteri- 
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girl with TWO BODIES 
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had been fired from her last job, or 
from ten or fifteen other jobs before 
that. Then again, perhaps they didn't 
mention it because they felt that no 
one would believe them anyway. 

So it resulted that fee directors 
of the famous girls' school saw noth- 
ing at all wrong with Emelie, and 
hired her on the spot. 

The girl thanked them profusely, 
for she badly needed a job. She 
had been married in Dijon at the 
age of 16, but her husband had run 
away from her six months later. She 
never married again, and therefore 
could depend on no one but her- 
self for a living. 

According to the school records 
which are still available, everything 
went along quite satisfactorily for 
three or four months— as far as the 
new governess was concerned, at 
least. Then, on May 5, 1810, the first 
of a reallv weird series of events 
took place. 

On that May afternoon in 1840, a 
12-year-old girl was hurrying through 
the corridor of the Pensionat Neu- 
welcke in the direction of the arith- 
metic class when she saw Mile. Sagee, 
herself, coming out of the door of 
the room. The teacher smiled, told 
the girl to hurry or she'd miss the 
first problem of the day, then went 
down the hall away from the room. 

The girl quickly entered the door, 
thankful that she hadn't been scolded 
for being late, and vaguely won- 
dered why the teacher was leaving 
during class. No sooner was she in- 
side the room, however, when she 
gasped. There was Mile. Sagee seat- 
ed up near the blackboard! 

Not only that, but the very teacher 
who only a second ago had smiled 
and told her to hurry, was now 
frowning and saying she'd report her 
to her parents if she ever came in 
late again. 
The little girl stammered some- 



thing about seeing Mademoiselle just 
leave the room, and how did she 
get back so soon? The other child- 
ren laughed at this, and the girl 
auickly dropped the subject. She 
didn't want to he the laughing stock 
by insisting that she had seen some- 
i.hin;; which was obviously impossible 

It was about three weeks later, 
while the children were attending 
sewing class in the large Assembly 
Room, that the 12-year-old girl got 
her chance to have the- last laugh. 

This room had French windows 
opening into the garden. And as the 
airls linked away with their needles, 
a few of them noticed Mile. Sagee 
■alter the garden and begin to pick 
Sowers. Nothing was unusual about 
this, of course— at least not until the 
governess who was teaching the sew- 
ing class got up and left the room. 

Then most of the children turned 
their eyes toward the garden and 
began to watch and make comments 
ahout the flower picker. Suddenly 
it was noticed that her whole man- 
ner seemed to change. Where be- 
fore she had been quite vivacious in 
her movements, she now seemed to 
be moving slowly, as if in a trance. 
At almost the same instant the girls 
were startled to find that the chair 
lust vacated by the sewing teacher 
■was taken again— by Mile. Sagee! 
They looked into 11 le garden and 
there they saw her. They looked at 
the chair in front of them, and there 
they saw her, also. There were two 

The figure before them seemed 
almost doll-like in stillness. It 
didn't say a word, but just stared 
at the other Mile. Sagee in the garden. 

After several minutes, the sewing 
teacher was heard coming back. 
Then, just as suddenly as she had 
appeared, the second Mile. Sagee van- 
ished into nothingness. 
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had put 01 
pernicious I 
tion which l 
as good as 
whisky. Tb 
peddled i 



s the best Scotch 
Chey labelled and 
through the Orient 
Scotch. The Scots, 



calmly. Wh 
a wild fury , 



The excited children of course told 
the sewing teacher exactly what had 
happened. This lady looked" into the 
garden and saw Emelie Sagee pick- 
ing flowers-quite vivaciously, as 
usual-and, thinking the girls were 
tryrag to make a fool of her. told 
t back to their stitching 



found her tongue and, pointing vig- 
orously at the second Emelie cried 
out for th,. wiginal F,^V,^ =ft„. 



, — — •'■ L,J ™.j anu Tainted 

dead away. As she did so, the ima-e 
disappeared right before the pupils' 

Another governess was called to 
take care of the unconscious arith- 
metic teacher. And soon several were 
there, listening to the girls all trying 
to tell the story <st once. Even now 
most of the teachers and directors 
thought the whole thing might be just 
some complicated schoolgirl prank— 
which had caused Emelie to pass ou* 
--and they threatened each and every 
child with severe punishment as 
soon as they learned what had hap- 
pened. 

As for the story of the "twin" 
they more or loss ignored it-it wos 
so ridiculous. 



and to stop the 

The giris obeyed, but once 
was over there was much talk at 
them about Mile. Sagee's myste 



By 



the 



twin" seemed to be getting more 
familiar with her surroundings, and 
had evidently made up her mind to 
stay. She was seen more frequently 



It happened while E 
mg class, was doing an arithn^ 
problem on the blackboard. All 
once her double appeared as- 
light next to her. As Emelie wr 
an the board, tht 



self. 



anly v 
This 



ich- 



sd her 



The 



>uld 



ued f D , 



the fact that the girls had begu^ 
to write home about the stranee 
Mile. Sagee. and parent., were be- 
ginning to write back to the direc- 
tors, threatening to withdraw their 
daughters from the school if some- 
thing weren't done about these queer 
goings on. 

As a result of such complaints, the 
pretty French governess was called 
Deiore a meeting of the Board of 
Directors - the same ones who had 
hired her. She was told by them that 
she would either have to give some 
logical - and absolving - explana- 
tion of her "twin." or she would have 
to resign immediately. 

Upon hearing that she had no re- 
course but; to tell the truth. Emelie 
Sagee broke down and cried. She 
- -acked with grief that 



some seconds before one of the girls 
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ould ! 



Everything the children had said 
was true, she wailed. She did have 
a ghostly "twin," and it had already 
cost her almost a dozen jobs. She 

had learned how to project this image 
from, her body at a very early age. 
but had never learned how to keep 
it from projecting itself at moments 
When it was best for her interests 
that it not be seen. And because sh<s 
was unable to control it. she just 
couldn't promise that it wouldn't 
come to plague her pupils again. 

The directors of the school were 
quite astounded by the phenomenon, 
but it was an age when a number 
of other queer happenings had been 
reported throughout Europe, and so 
Emelie wasn't bundled up and hur- 
ried off to a "snake pit." where she 
and her ghost could pass the time 
with people who thought they were 
Napoleon and the like. 

Instead, all they asked was that 
—as much as they regretted having 
to part with such a good teacher and 
governess — she pack up her things 
and leave as soon as possible. 

By now Emelie had ceased crying. 
She was resigned to her strange fate. 
She thanked everyone for the pleas- 
ant time she'd had at the school, 
before the trouble began, and left to 
pack her small bag of belongings 
So humble was she. and so well- 
liked had she been, that the directors 
decided to give a small party for her 
before she left. 

Either through a whim of Emelie's 
double, or because Emelie herself 
wanted to prove that what she'd told 
them bad not been due to a weak- 
ness in the head, the guests at the 
party all had a chance to see for 
themselves the burden that plagued 

"'W life.. 

It happened when the meal was 
almost over. Out of nowhere the 
second Emelie appeared, to stand 

; next to the seated one and dupli- 



cate every move she made in the pro- 
cess of eating. 

The grown-up directors and gov- 
ernesses stared at the apparition, 
every bit as dumbfounded as the 
children had been. Some blessed 
themselves, and one— the one who 
later wrote a complete, documented 
report of the case— went up to touch 
the figure. Like the girl in the sew- 
ing class, she also found It to be 
soft— "something like cheesecloth" in 
texture. 

When dinner was finally over, and 
Emelie started to leave the room, 
the image gradually faded from mor- 
tal sight. 

That was the last recorded ap- 
pearance of Emelie Sagee's super- 
natural double. As far as is known, 
no attempt was made to follow her 
career after she left Latvia. Trans- 
portation and communication being 
what it was in those days, the Pen- 
sionat Neuwelcke director who wrote 
about Emelie was content just to 
describe the occurrences at school, 
and did not proceed to France for 
further information on the girl's his- 
tory. 

It is pretty certain, however, that 
Emelie returned to her native Dijon 
and stayed with an aunt for the rest 
of her life, which was a fairly short 
one. The books in the church al 
Dijon state that she died on Novem- 
ber 1, 1848. 
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£DWARD FULLAM was a typical 
Indian civil servant. The son of a 
surgeon in the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, he held the posiiion of Assistant 
Examiner of Military Accounts in the 
Department of Meerut. 

At home in England he would have 
been a clerk, but like others in a 
service intent on bearing the white 
man's burden, he gloried in this 
rather important sounding title. He 
was a figure in the dull official soci- 
ety of Meerut. 

Fullam was a quiet man with quiet 
tastes. He would probably have seen 
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out his service to a comfortable re- 
tirement in England, if he had not 
made the mistake of marrying a 
dashing, vivacious woman nine years 
his junior. 

Mrs. Augusta Fairfield Fullam was 
a most complex character— murder- 
ous, religious and incurably romantic. 
Blue-eyed, with brown hair, and a 
tall buxom figure, she was almost the 
direct physical opposite of her slight 
and sickly husband. For some years, 
however, their marriage was happy, 
and they lived quietly at Meerut 
with their three children. 



In 1909— when she was thirty-five 
"d her husband forty -four— she fell 
'n love with a married man, Lieuten- 
nt Henry Lovell William Clark, an 
Officer with Eurasian blood in the 
Indian Subordinate Medical Service. 

A clandestine affair developed and 
continued uninterrupted for some 
months— until Fullam noticed the 
Lieutenant kissing his wife outside 
her bedroom door in the early hours 
of the morning. 

Augusta managed to satisfy him 
that the affair was harmless. A 
little later Clark was transferred to 
Agra, and Fullam forgot the incident. 

It was at the time of this enforced 
separation that the idea of murder 
first began to exercise the minds of 
the guilty pair. They wrote regular 
and lengthy letters to one another, 
and by degrees the suggestion cf 
poison insinuated itself into the cor- 
respondence. 

In April, 1911, Clark sent Augusta 
a supply of arsenic, with instructions 
how to administer it— which she 
promptly did— in her husband's tea. 

The unfortunate Fullam was duly 
sick, but suspecting ordinary food 
poisoning he went away for a holi- 
day and recovered. When he returned 
home, however, the attacks began 

Fullam seemed to be immune from 
the doses of arsenic that his wife 
was daily administering to him in his 
food. In desoeration the lovers de- 
cided on a bolder approach. Clark 
made up a medicine strongly impreg- 
nated with arsenic, which was to be 
given to the sick man as a "cure." 

It was a joyful Augusta who wrote 
a few days later to say that her hus- 
band had been taken to hospital and 
was not expected to live. Then, in 
sadness, she wrote the next day: "I 
have a great disappointment in store 
for you, my husband is not going to 



die. You'll have to send more poison." 

As soon as he came home, more 
arsenic was administered, and again 
Fullam returned to hospital. Again 
he was discharged, but this time the 
Departmental authorities decided that 
the Indian climate was too much for 
his broken health. He was told he 
was to be retired. 

The long course of poisoning had 
indeed wrecked the unfortunate man 
mentally and physically. Instead of 
taking ship back to England, he 
allowed himself to be persuaded by 
his wife to lake a house in Agra. 

By this time Augusta was in the 
last stages of desperation. She decid- 
ed to give her husband one lasf 
grand slam dose in the soup, li 
settled Fullam, and Clark added a 
hypodermic syringe of arsenical solu- 
tion to his veins, just to make sure. 

The dead man was duly buried. 
White society in Agra and Meerut 
suspected a lot, but said nothing, 
Perhaps it had been heat stroke that 
carried the poor fellow off, after all. 

The widow kept her house at Agra, 
and was visited constantly by her 
guilty lover. The pair had crossed 
their first hurdle. Now there remain- 
ed only one move— Mrs. Clark. 

This lady— like her husband— was 
a Eurasian, a former hospital nurse, 
Clark's first attempt to do away with 
her was with poison, which failed 
when the servant he had bribed to 
administer the powders handed them 
over to his mistress. 

Like Mrs. Fullam, Mrs. Clark had 
three children. Although she now 
knew that her husband had made up 
his mind to kill her. she seems to 
have done nothing about it— except 
perhaps watch her food. 

In fact, although Clark was ready 
enough to murder Fullam, he shrank 
from killing his wife. He told 
Augusta so, pointing out that it was 
difficult to poison an ex-nurse. 
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A MERICAN sensational journalism 
* has fostered many curious char- 
acters to titillate the public with 
antics unconventional. None, how- 
ever, provided a better show than a 
tall, distinguished -looking, middle- 
aged New York real estate operator. 
Edward West Browning, netter known 
as "Daddy" Browning and "The Woof 
Woof Man." 

He hit the headlines in the 1920's 
and stayed there until his death in 
1934. Present-day publicity accorded 
Texas oil heir, Shepherd King, and 
Samia. his luscious belly dancer from 
the land of the Nile, is small beer 



indeed to the red-hot revelations once 
printed about the doinKs of Brown- 
ing the most straup.ely amorous man 

Bom in 1874. Browning devoted the 
first 40 years of his life to piling up 
the millions that later enabled him 
to gratify his weird whims. 

In appearance he was quite hand- 
sonic, with an upright, trim figure, 
abundant grey hair parted in the 
middle and a ruddy healthiness in 
his smooth, clear skin. The effect, 
however, was spoiled by his droop- 
ing sensual mouth ana flamboyant 
clothes— flowered and coloured watst- 
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coats, startling ties and ■eccentricities 
such as having 20 buttons on his coa'. 
sleeves. 

In 1915 he married a beautiful 
blonde filing clerk in his office. For 
her, on top of a New York apartment 
building, he constructed "'a country 

"I wanted to do something differ- 
ent," he told reporters as he showed 
them, round when it was finished. "I 
wanted to do something that no one 
else had done. I wanted a home like 
no other home in the world." 

No one can say he did not succeed. 
The Browning home was unique. 

It was crammed with hundreds of 
huge bronze spiders, dogs, frogs, 
turtles and dragons, all equipped with 
electric eyes that winked on and off. 

Everywhere in this bizarre pent- 
house mansion were spraying foun- 
tains, illuminated with hundreds of 
coloured lights. The walls of its 40- 
odd rooms were done in heavy em- 
bossed eold leather, and festooned 
with crossed battle axes and spears 
and grinning gargoyles. 

In 1923 Browning divorced the wife 
he had married eight years before. 
To assuage his loneliness, he decided 
to adopt a young girl and devote his 
life and money to her upbringing. 

Accordingly, he inserted the fol- 
lowing advertisement in the New 
York papers: 

"Adoption— Pretty refined girl, about 
14 years old, wanted by aristocratic 
family of large wealth and highest 
standing; will be brought up as own 
child in beautiful surroundings, with 
every desirable luxury." 

Within a week, 12,000 letters from 
either hopeful girls or ambitious 
mothers poured in. After long con- 
sideration. Browning chose — and 
signed adoption papers for— a pretty, 
elfin-faced, little immigrant lass 
named Mary Louise Spas. 

He interviewed reporters with the 



girl, posed for photographs, and 
handed out free gold cigarette cases 
as mementos of the occasion. Mary 
Louise, to exploding flashlights, threw 
her arms around his neck and called 
him "Darling Daddy." 

For several days, all went well with 
"Daddy" Browning, as the papers for- 
ever after dubbed him, and his 
adopted daughter. He took her on 
fantastic shopping sprees. They went 
dining, dancing and riding around 
town in his sky-blue Rolls Royce. 

Then a shrewd reporter, who went 
rummaging in the records of the New 
York Board of Education, broke f. 
story that Mary Louise Spas was not 
a 14-year-old schoolgirl — but a 
wide-awake young woman of 21. 

Almost simultaneously Mary Louise 
flounced out of Browning's penthouse 
"country estate." She proceeded to 
slap a half-million dollar damage suit 
on her "Darling Daddy." The reason 
was certain attentions which, she said, 
he had attempted to bestow on her 
and which were far from fatherly. 

Browning bitterly announced: "I 
wash my hands of her. It's always 
the way when you try to help people 
—they turn on you." He had the 
adoption voided and settled the claim 
out of court. 

The hullabaloo had barely settled 
down before "Daddy" Browning was 
back on ^ the front pages with an 

Early in 1926, at a high school danco 
in a New York suburb, he met, and 
fell head over heels in love with, a 
plump, beautiful, but rather heavy- 
legged blonde pupil named Frances 
Heenan. 

"Daddy" immediately gave her thn 
pet name of "Peaches." 

He visited the girl's mother and 
obtained her permission to an en- 
gagement—and a marriage when the 
girl turned 16. Meanwhile "Peaches" 
was to continue at school, to which 
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she journeyed daily in his chauffeur- 
driven Kolls and sporting on her en- 
gagement finger what ■■Daddy- called 
■the highest diamond in the world.'' 
Each p'iKhl "Daddy." aecqnujanied 
hw the swarms of reporters that fol- 
lowed him constantly, visitei hi» 
fiancee at her mother's fifth floo. ' 
tenement flat. 

In an Interview recently 'Peaches." 
r.ow 41 ana embarked on her fifth 
marriage with a wealthy husband, 
recalled 

"I'm sorry I made him walk up 
those five flights, Tn-dsy I wouldn't 



take 



i his 



inc throuRh such a climb. He wi._ 
tfood-lookinp and no dope. Tc-day I 
think I'd like him. It's funny how 
your mind works when you're 15. 

"All I could Ihink of was taking 
that Rolls :o schoj' insipad of the 
subway. He wanted to marry me as 
soon as I turned 16. but I wanted to 
be enRBRcd for a year. I war think- 
ing of showing oft that diamond lo 
the other kids as long as I could." 
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However. "Poaches" soon gave in 
ana on April 10 they were married. 
She and her mother rr.oved into the 
Browning penthouse. 

Six months later -Peaches" packed 
up, went home with her mother and 



o the 



id photographers 
us "post otfiee." This was a ape. 
unm at his home set apart for 
luring and filing of the leters s- 
urn by other females hungry foi 
title of Miss Heenan's luck. 
He j>avc a complete list of the p 
enls he had showered or. "Peach, 
ip to that time. They included: 
50 buxv, , I .ho, 



of In 



suhJe 



t. 60 dresses, 13 flower 
vases, 175 odd coats, 20 hats, 30 
pairs of shoes, and 100 photographs o f 
Edward West Browning. 

Such definite evidence of "Daddy V 
generosity resulted in a fresh avaJ- 
anche of letters. Forty thousand 
poured in during the week before 
the hearing of the divorce case. 
The charges and counter charges 
' "Daddy" ond "Peaches" ro- 



.'. the 



-.a] , 



■Peaches" opened proceedings by 
'.oiling how -Daddy- brought home a 
honking African gander as a pet 
She described his playful habit of 
substituting rubber epgs and trick 
spoons and forks in hotel dininj 



self 



tag doi 



i frazzle 
lother 



Ids 



He wor. 
(and also 



hands and knee 
dofi and crying, "Woof Woof:" 

She a.'so complained that at night, 
when she would not dance for him 
in the nude, he refused to let bw 



sleep. He set off alarm clocks and 
sand-papered shoe-trees under her 

Jpihe fact is my wife was never a 
tee except in name," Daddy replied 
Jmdignantly. "She occupied a bed- 
i with her mother. I was merely 
a drudge for the girl." 

In March. 1927, the presiding judge. 
A. H. F. Seeger, gave his decision. 
jECe ruled in favour of the "Woof 
Woof Man," dismissing "Peaches's" 
claims ond denying her any alimony. 

"Daddy- Browning went on in his 
publicity-mad way. In November, 
|927, he held his own beauty show 
and presented a gold cup to the win- 
At Christmas, 1928, he gave a 
party for 40,000 children, The follow- 
ing June he hired Madison Square 
Garden io auction 25 blocks of real 
!. During the depression, ha 
Wandered up and down Broadway, 
handing out ten dollar bills to un- 



employed chorus girls and models. 

In his last years, "Daddy" Brown- 
ing got his greatest pleasure out of 
his post office room. Before he died, 
lie had 2,200,000 letters stored in it. 

"Let's see any matinee idol do as 
good as that," he used to boast. "Look 
at this one from a girl in South 
Dakota. It's 36 feet long. Here's an- 
other beauty from a little thing in 
California. One hundred and fifty 
pages of endearment. Just think of 
that! Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like this." 

On October 12, 1934, this most fabu- 
lous version of a Browning died fol- 
lowing a stroke. 

None mourned him as did the 
nation's editors. "He was," said one 
of them, "a living symbol of the wild 
and carefree Twenties. His improb- 
able romances and doings, and their 
handling in print, marked the closing 
days of slap-happy journalism." 



KNOW PEOPLE ° 
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Where is the deepest deep? 

Finding the deepest hole in the 
ocean is a favourite game with nat- 
ural scientists. Cape Johnson Deep, 
off Surigao Strait, in the Philippines 
(34,440 feet), held the record for only 
a short time after its recent discov- 
ery by United States geographers. 
Britain has now come up with a 
better one. H.M.S. Challenger, work- 
ing near Guam, reported finding 
bottom at 35,640 feet, almost seven 
miles. The spot will be known os 
Challenger Deep. A" lead weight of 
140 pounds, lowered on a steel wire, 
took 90 minutes to strike bottom, 
Another method of verification was 
to set off explosive charges in the 
water, operators timing the echoes 
with hydrophones after they bounced 
back up from the bottom. 
What is multiple sclerosis? 

This chronic disease of young adults 
in the, 20-40 age group is increasingly 
in the news lately, but as yet little 
is known of it. It is caused by 
destruction of the myelin sheath cov- 
ering the nerve fibres, which inter- 
feres with the passage of nerve im- 
pulses. The victim's walk, speech 
and sight become affected. As a re- 
sult, he often exhibits symptoms that 
could be mistaken for those of 
drunkenness, or even spastic para- 
lysis. Often, however, there are few 
outward signs of its presence. The 
person afflicted may seem in bois- 
terous good health, "but this appear- 
ance of well-being may be hiding 
an insidious agent that is destroying 



ally render hint helpless." Latest 
estimates of the incidence of mul- 
tiple sclerosis in America places the 
number of victims as high as 250,000. 
Who make gamblers? 

Researchers at the University of 
Chicago, according to a report in 
the "Bulletin of Mathematical Bio- 
physics," have concluded that gamb- 
lers come in four main types. The 
first, and most numerous, are mainly 
interested in a big win, irrespective 
of the odds against them. Th? greater 
the amount to be won, the more they 
disregard the element of risk. They 
are generally the buyers of lottery 
tickets. The second type of gambler 
is the one who most frequently makes 
chance his profession. He studies 
odds and balances the risks against 
the returns and the chances of mak- 
ing a killing. Naturally he makes the 
best poker player. The third type 
may be classified as psychopathic. He 
bets for the thrill, and is uninterested 
in the odds or the size of his pos- 
sible winnings. This type is gener- 
ally to be seen feeding tokens into 
slot machines. The fourth type of 
gambler is the exact opposite of the 
third type. He does not consider 
himself a gambler at all, and only 
wagers on what he considers is a 
sure thing. Unfortunately, the sure 
thing sometimes blows up in his face 
— for example, when he has been 
trapped into betting on what he be- 
lieves is a fixed race by confidence 




/B 
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To see Paris is one of the common 
ambitions ol civilised man. It's noisy, 
naughty, exciting and unique. More 
symbolic of ils charm ihan anything 
else are the gay, firm-limbed, smiling 
and streamlined Paris lennes. This 
quartet of these famed "lemmes chics" 
which the photographer captured at 
a recent contest ior the title "La Plus 
Johe Baigneuss" (Pretty Bathing Girl 
io you), shows lust whai we mean. 
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HOMER SHANNON 



do women 
rule the world 

r PHE oldest known word in the wouldn't be permitted to sleep In 

X world tomes from the ancient her house. 

Japanese. It defines a husband, and Notice, also, that the house was 

it is strikingly uncomplimentary. the ladyV, and not the husband's. He 

Literally translated, this og*-old was only a privileged serf. She could 

jawbreaker puts the husband in his kick him out when she wanted to— 

place as "He who la permitted to and often did. The children inher- 

sleep In a lady's house by night" ited her name, not his. Property 

No sleeping in the lady's house by dt-scended to the daughter.-, net the 

daytime, notice— only by night. In sons. Everything— including -iie right 

the daytime the Japanese husband— of final authority-belonged to the fe- 

neven thousand years ago-was sup- malo sex, in the last analysis, 
posed to he working. 

Working, moreover, at what 
lady told him to do. Otherwise 
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position of workers, breeding devices 
and fighters — when they were com- 
Bgnanded to fifiht by their female 
auperiars. 

I That is the story of history. The 
Question now is; Is the Western 
world in danger of becoming a 

■ matriarchy? Is it, in fact, already 

I Unquestionably the ideal social 
structure is a compromise between 
Matriarchy and patriarchy. Such. 
H compromise was reached in the 
Western world during recent centur- 
ies— and remained in operation un- 
til the invention of the typewriter. 

Until then woman ruled the home. 
The woman reared the family group 
in every way; the man hunted, tilled, 
fetched and fought. Often the woman 
helped. Generally each discussed im- 
portant problems with the other (in 
a basis of equality until an agreement 
was reached. 

*Jnw much of that co-operation has 
eone by the board. For more than 
' half a century woman has been 
steadily encroaching on the sphere of 
her husband. Today she may be said 
to rule the world— in actuality if not 

She has also become the most self- 
ish, demanding, aggressive, vicious, 
frichtened. ruthless (toward her own 
sex and men as well), sex-starved 
and frustrated female in history. 

Approximately 85 per cent, of the 
money spent in the United States, for 
example, is spent by women, or is 
doled out by them to be spent as they 
direct. The same applies to most 
other countries. 

Due to the fact that the average 
white woman outlives her husband 
by an average of five years, the pre- 
ponderance of property owned by 
women is now tremendous. 

And this feminine control is in- 
creasing inexorably. Adding to the 
increment 5s life insurance, almost all 



of which is bought and paid for by 
men. A very large percentage of it, 
however, will ultimately be paid tn 

Generally the modern woman of 
the white countries is spoiled and 
self-centred. She is less feminine 
and less interested in men. less in- 
terested in husband, home and fam- 
ily than are women of eastern lands 
or of native races. She is also more 
expensive more restless and bored, 
less spiritual and possesses less indi- 
viduality. 

White women are convmced that 
the first obligation of men is to please 
them. In other countries the first 
goal of women is to please men. 

Replying to this sort of criticism 
recently, a famous American woman 
writer put the blame on the male 
She said that modern white men are 
losing their manhood. Consequently 
their wives get less real, demon- 
strative, earthy love than native and 
coloured women. 

Of course, she was partly right. 
The male has largely given up his 
natural role as the lover and pro- 
tector of his female. Instead it's the 
other way round. 

That's the secret and that's the 
danger. How it's going to be done, 
frankly I don't Itnow, since things 
have gone so far— but we men should 
Idck our women off the pedestal 
where we placed them in the first 
place. 

Let's concentrate more on being 
good lovers and companions for our 
wives and less on providing thorn 
with "tilings." When necessary, let's 
put the masculine foot down— and 

The Little Woman may yowl, but 
she'll love it. Subconsciously she's 
known all along that Nature nevpr 
intended the human race to be run 
as a matriarchy. 

That's why she's heen so miserable. 
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ON T1IE BUN . . . 

Last year, 7C prisoners escaped 
from gaols in England. Every one 
o£ them was recaptured in a few 
days, or, in some cases, hours. There 
are always men ready to gamble on 
a prison break, despite the fact that 
the dice are heavily loaded against 
them. . Witij efficient, methodical 
routine, the police give them little 
chance of remaining long at liberty. 
The escapee's description is circu- 
lated throughout the country; his 
house, haunts, relatives and friends 
are watched. Each of the 'hundreds 
of reports from persons who ohone 
Scotland Yard to say they have seen 
the escapee on a bus. in a cafe or in 
a picture show, is painstakingly fol- 
lowed up. "The strain of shifting 
from one hideout to another, never 
staying in one place for more than 
a night or two reduces most of them 
to a pitiable plight," a C.I.D. officer 
recently told a reporter. "He is up 
against three things, altogether apart 
from the police, any one of which 
may cause his recapture— jealousy on 
the part of a female associate, pay- 
ing off of old scores by the under- 
world or a simple slip-up by the 
escaped man himself." All of which 
seems to show that escaping these 
days is just not worth the bother. 
DEATH PENALTY . . . 

It is a sobering thought, and one 
not generally realised, that there are 



quite a few misdemeanours for 
which the culprit is legally liable to 
be called upon to undertake the long 
jump. In N.S.W. alone, for ex- 
ample, there are nine crimes for 
which the death sentence may lie 
imposed. They are murder; attempt- 
ed murder; rape; carnally knowing a 
girl under ten; burglary with assault 
and intent to murder; robbery with 
wounding; setting fire to an inhabited 
house; setting fire to a ship, explod- 
ing gunpowder or derailing a train 
and thus endangering life; and hang- 
ing out false lights to cause ship- 
wreck. In practice, however, the 
death penalty for many years has 
been reserved for murder and rape; 
and in the ease of the latter, the 
penalty has always been commuted 
to Imprisonment, Not since 1B94 has 
anyone been executed for attempted 
murder. In that year two men were 
hanged for wounding four police in 
a shooting battle. Even for murder, 
due principally to political policy, 
few death sentences have been car- 
ried out— seven in N.S.W. in the last 
35 years. The last person hanged in 
N.S.W. was John Trevor Kelly. He 
went to the gallows at Long Bay 
on August 24, 1939, for the murder 
of Marjorie Sommerlad. It is sig- 
nificant that in succeeding years, with 
the law providing a death penalty 
that is never carried out, murder 
charges have steadily increased. 
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The maddened bull's horn swept 
under Emerson. He tossed his head 
□r>d flung him high in the air. 




WAL WATKINS • FICTION 



grazing in the 
, -acre paddock when Em- 
came for him that day. Ramrod 
as old and battle -scared, but he 
still knew how to hate. 

The bull's hate was reflected in the 
tiny black eyes. All his life, he'd 
wanted to gore Emerson. As a calf. 
Emerson had teased him with the 
sharp steel rod. Since then it had 
been bis ambition to gore the man 
to death. 

Emerson pulled his hack around 
behind the bull and threw the stock- 
whip across his neck in a stinging 
blow. Ramrod snorted and red rage 
welled in him, He wheeled to fight; 
but the whip cut across his snout and 
be snorted again and reluctantly 
began trotting across the paddock. 

Emerson drove him out on thf 
road and down it to the green flats. 
The council roadworkers busy out- 
side the flats gate stopped work and 
leaned on their shovels to stare at 
the red bull. 

Emerson let the bull through the 
wire Bate and closed it again. Ram- 
rod stood a few yards inside the 
fence, gazing at him balefully. Then 
Emerson unhooked the rod from his 
saddle and stepped through the fence. 
Ramrod snorted and pawed up the 
, grass 



Ramrod let the man come to within 
a few feet of him. Then be threw 
down his great head and charged. 
Emerson stepped lightly aside and 
jabbed him in the neck as he passed. 

The bull bellowed and wheeled to 
charge again. Emerson waited, step- 
ped aside again, and jabbed the rod 
into an old scar on Ramrod's shoul- 
der. Then, satisfied, be got bade 
through the fence, leaving the en- 
raged animal to paw at the ground 
and snort its annoyance. 

Ten miles down the line, the camp 
of railway workers beard about 
Emerson and his bull, Ramrod. The 
men discussed it in the German. Lat- 
vian, and Estonian tongues. A young 
New Australian by name of Franz 
heard of it, and he was very inter- 
He came one day on a motor-bike, 
and he stood looking at the bull in 
the paddock. He was lithe and tall 
and very dark, and he drew looks of 
curiosity from the nearbv road work- 
Ramrod sauntered up from down 
the fence and Franz walked to meet 
him, his eyes dancing and his heart 
thumping with excitement. 

Ramrod stopped and gazed moodily 
through the fence at this new man. 



DAILY THE MAW GOADED THE BULL. THEN CAME RAMROD'S REVENGE. 
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through the fence. Franz's eyes were 
shining as the bull rushed. He watch- 
ed Ramrod pass Emerson four limes, 
and by then the shine had left his 
eyes and he looked depressed. 

Emerson got back through the 
fence and smiled at him. "There 
What did you think of that'" 

"Well," said Franz, still looking de- 
pressed, "I am-what yo„ say in 



Kerchief and allowing the horns to 
pass beneath it. 

Ramrod wheeled about; saw the 
E&mall red cloth outflnng again, and 
roared as he jumped at it. 
j To thu watchers that time, it seem- 
' e d that the great horns had brushed 



high in the 



r him and flung him 



n ther 



the 



of Fr: 



the red handker. ._ 
the bull and the fallen man. But 
Ramrod gave no thought to it. His 
thundering charge was for the pros- 
trate man whom he hated. In a few 



Again and again he drew the en- 
raged bull into a bellowing rush. 
Again and again, his dark eyes Bash- 
ed fire, as his clever feot cleared him 
by inches. Until finally, Ramrod stood 
trembling, with his head lowered and 
his breath wheezing— refusing to con- 
tinue the frustrating fight against the 
elusive man and his handkerchief. 

"There!" Franz called. "There now, 
the matador would make his kill." 
He measured the bull's neck for an 
instant with the glinting rapier, and 
backed off to the fence. 

The roadworkers broke from their 
stunned silence and started talking 
and laughing and clapping him on the 
back. 



>, His 



the 



body. 



All 



Eroei 



all 



whimsically; telling him 
how inconspicuous he was; telling him 
that they'd throw bottles at him in 

I Spain. 

He turned, his pride hurt as never 
before. He looked at Ramrod, still 
wheezing with his head bowed, and 
he hated the bull for not nailing 
Franz. Then he reached for his rod 

He was through the fence and ad- 
vancing- on the motionless bull, be- 



foi 



of t 



topped a few feet from 
the howed head and lifted the poinl 
of the rod towards the great head. 
One duick thrust-between the horns 
and into the neck-steady now. 

Tile rod was shaking as Emerson 
made his thrust. Doubt and fear had 
unnerved him and the thrust was 
weak. He saw the point slew off the 
bone and he heard the gasp from the 
watchers. Then Ramrod's big horn 



He tossed his head and up went the 
body again, this time with blood 
pouring from a gaping wound. Then, 
mad with the sight of blood, Ramrod 
gathered together his failing strength 
and attacked Franz. Again and again 
he attacked the elusive figure; again 
and again he missed his mark. 

Until at long last he could attack no 
more. He stood tired and weak and 
felt his front legs buckling. Slowly 
he began to sink, down. 

The flash of fire was In Franz's 
eyes as he approached the bull again. 
This was it! This bull had killed a 
man. This bull must diel 

He stood close up, with the rapier 
horizontal before him. His eyes 
measured a spot directly between the 
horns. 

The rapier did not waver as he 
flung the weight of his slender body 
behind the thrust. The rapier ran in 
to its hilt. Ramrod died where he fell 

Then Franz, one time matador of 
Spanish Plazas, stooped swiftly and 
cut the tips from the beast's ears. 
He placed the two hairy triangles 
carefully in his pocket, and walked 
quickly back to where the workmen 
were gathered about the corpse of a 

"He might have been a great mata- 
dor," he said in measured English, ' if 
ha had been bom in Spain." 

A roadworker looked up at him. 
"You might have something there, 
mate. But he was born in Australia; 
and here, he was a plain damn fool." 



If 



THE mm IN THE TREETOP 




L|pE WAS HARD IN THE WILD NEW ZEALAND GUMFIELDS. BUT IT GREW 
HARDER FOR BIG MIRKO WHEN HE TANGLED WITH RED McGUlGAN. 

D'ARCY N I LAND • FICTION 



ft CAN tell you about Big Mirko 
A Antunovich. He was the man they 
frightened up a tree at Te Anahera. 
I was up there on the gumfields then, 
and so were seventy others. It was 
in the thirties-bad times, bad men. 
A tough, pplm. hardfaced lot. not 
much good in the good times, worse 
in the bad. Flotsam from all over 
the country, disillusioned by the 
hopeless misery of their own lives 
and sharing the melancholy blight 
of the depression. 

Here they had come to battle for 
a living, digging for the great chunks 
of petrified gum, an heirloom from 
the kauri forests of thousands of 
years before. They trenched and 
guttered that sour, bare soil; and by 
■ the fruits of the earth they made 
their bread and butter. 

I can still see Red McGuigan com- 
ing amongst us when somebody told 
him we had the quarry in the bag 
A huge man, shaggy -headed, and with 
brittle eyes. He looked up to the 
. tree and the cords in his neck stood 
rigid. He shouted: "I want you down 
here alive, Antunovich. And I'll wait 
till you come down. I want you 
to be able to feel what I'm going to 
do to you." 
He might as well have been talking 



to an empty tree. There was no 
sisn of Big Mirko in the branches. 
His great frame, six feet six inches 
tall and built in proportion, roosted 
unseen In the cabbagy mass of para- 
sitical kiekie vines that filled the 
crotch, fifty feet from the ground 
"And if McGuigan don't get you, 
shouted one of the men, we WUL 
And it won't be before time. 

"This is my trouble," Red Mc- 
Guigan told them all, standing there, 
"and I'll take care of it. Keep out 

of u.1 ♦„„» 

"We've got scores to settle, too. 
"You've had chances to settle 
them," McGuigan said. "This is my 
score and I'll settle it. I don't want 
the mob." , . '. _ ,Jlo 

He turned to his brother Linty, 
a thick man with a dark complexion 
and frosty blue eyes. 

"Don't use that rifle, Linty. Not 
even if he's a sitting shot." 

"There's no harm in knocking a few 
splinters off the swine's carcase." 

The dark was coming on the 
ground; the air chilling now. that 
the sun had gone down. 

And over all there hung an air of 
tense expectancy. A reckoning was 

Alone in the tree, Big Mirko must 
have felt like a cornered rat as he 
tried to visualise what would happen 
to him if these men, each one of 
whom hated him, managed to get 
their hands on him. Like a hunted 
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toifin, and savage, when it was neces- 
Hary- They'd fought and worked lo 
feeed their great rough bodies from 
Ehe time they were youngsters; life 
fcad been one long depression for 
L thera. They wanted nothing from 
■iiyone, and they never interlered in 
imyone else's troubles. Neve>' cross 
the McGuigans. and you were right. 
lYou got along fins. 
I I linew all this when they came to 
'.the field, because I knew them well. 
I'd worked with them catching wild 
I'horses out beyond Aria. Big Mirko 
didn't know it. He might have taken 
it easy had he known it. 

When he saw Red's wife, Rosie, the 
fpiiry white woman at Te Anahera, 
his eyes went over her; he look his 
hat off and introduced himself. She 
just nodded politely and turned away. 

Big Mirko plodded over to Ri:d Mc- 
Guigan. He had an amused sneer 
on his face. "You make a good start," 
he said, "bringing her here. The 
boys gonna have a goad time now." 

The next second his jaws clapped 
together and he fell on his back, 
stunned amazement on his face. The 
look changed. He jumped up, and 
Red McGuigan hit him again, split- 
ting his cheekbone. Big Mirko swung 
and missed half a dozen times. He 
tried to get in and hug McGuigan, 
but Red was too evasive, big and 
all as be was. He buried a left and 
a right in the Dalmatian's belly, 
hooked him, and sent him down 

Every man on the field was there, 
cheering, to see him get up and fetch 
up his knee. McGuigan back-stepped, 
and telling the Dally that if lie want- 
ed dirt he could have it, lashed out 
with his boot, catching the other in 
the groin" He doubled, and Mc- 
Guigan brought up his knee, splath- 
ering Big Mirko's nose all over his 
face. He fell down and sat there, 
panting, bloody, dazed. 



"Keep away from me," McGuigan 
said, "You're one louse I don't want 
to know." 

That was two months before, and 
now it had come to this. 

In the deepening twilight we heard 
old Sullivan's rattletrap returning. 1 
went back with Red McGuigan to 
his shack as the old shaker stopped 
and the doctor got out. We sat at 
the kitchen table while he went into 
the next room. Wo didn't talk. I 
didn't miss McGuigan's hard set jaw, 
the fists clenched. I think the poor 
devil was thinking prayers; his kind, 
anyway. 

He'd only been married the day he 
came up to the field. You wouldn't 
have to knuw much to know there'd 
been a lot of hard knocks in Mc- 
Guigan's life. He'd got over them, 
and he was the sort who never ex- 
pected them to let up. But right 
there and then you could see he 
wouldn't have minded if life threat- 
ened a double dose of hardship '« 
the future, as long as she in there 
came through all right. 

At the end of ten minutes the ten- 
sion was full in him. He stood up 
and walked to the fireplace and back. 
He stopped and looked at the door- 
"What the hell's that old auack do- 
When a few minutes later he heard 
the footsteps, he walked towards the 
door and met the doctor cominE out. 
He was a thin, elderly man with 
glasses and a frowning stare. He was 
white-faced and belligerent lookine in 
a mild sort of way. 
"Who did it?" he demanded. 
"Never mind who did it," snapped 
McGuiean. "How is she? Is she 
eoing to be all right?'' 

"The woman has been kicked and 
punched," rapped the doctor, with a 
kind of indignation 
"What'" 

"Kicked and punched. Has aha 
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been conscious at all since then?" 

"Only for a few minutes," Mc- 
Guigan said. "When I found her. 
Just d 1 ?. nS enou £ h tQ sa y what harj- 

"How long ago did it happen?" 

"I don't know how lone. All I 
know is I knocked oft about three 
and she wasn't about when I came 
in. Stuff was cooking on the fire. 
I waited a bit. Then I noticed the 
water bucket was gone, and I went 
down to the creek. She was moan- 
ing on the ground. The mud was all 
churned. She must have put up a 
bit of a struggle. He punched and 
kicked her, did he?" 

"She's in a bad way," the doctor 
said with a worried frown. 

"Never mind the soft touch," Mc- 
Guigan said. "Give it to me. How 
bad?" 

"So bad I'll have to operate here— 
now. There's no time to get her to 



a hospital. You'll have to help me." 
"Let's get going, then." 
I left them and went out and down 
to the tree. Two fires burned there. 
Ten or a dozen men sat round them. 
Linty McGuigan still nursed the rifle. 
I told him what was happening, and 
I saw the look harden and freeze in 
his eyes. Hp said nothing. The men 
were talking in low overtones among 
themselves. 

Three hours ago. ... I couldn't 
Eet the picture out of my head; Hed 
McGuigan appearing at the top of 
the slope with his wife in his arms, 
carrying her as if she were a dead 
woman. Big Mirko in his shack 
through the dirty pane, must have 
seen him, too. He must have seen 
the look on his face and the way he 
walked; and Linty McGuigan and the 
three or four of us with him going 
up to Red full of questions. 
He couldn't have heard Linty Mc- 



Juigan's blasphemy, but he must 
lave known why Linty was running 
owai'ds his shack with us following; 
ie must have seen the men coming 
ram everywhere and known the 
alk had spread, and that the feeling 
against him was rising like the wind. 

For Linty McGuigan crashed open 
the door and we swarmed in after 
him, through to the back. We saw 
Big Mirko loping down the gully and 
into the forest. We gave chase, and 
fheard him blundering through the 
scrub. And in a little while our 
ranks had swelled, and the forest was 
riddled with searchers.. We split up 
and encircled him and came in on 
him. We stopped, and then we could 
not hear him any more. 

We came into the clearing and sud- 
denly Linty McGuigan cried: "Look! 
There he is!" 

Big Mirko had just reached the 
.lowest bough of the tawa tree, and 



was unstrapping the buckle of the 
belt by which he had made the 
ascent. For one moment he froze, 
and there was an indescribable lodk 
of alarm and fear on his face. As 
Linty McGuigan threw the rifle up 
to his shoulder, Big Mirko flung him- 
self flat into the nest of kiekie vines, 
and the bullet chipped the bough 
where he had bean. 

I thought of him up there now. It 
was hard to know what strange 
thoughts were whirling around in his 
mind, but he must heave realised he 
had made a terrible mistake. He had 
cut off his escape. What had been 
the reason for it? 

I could only think of myself in his 
place— running into the bush, pursued 
by an ever- increasing pack of 
hunters. Big Mirko was not a cow- 
ard. He would have stood up to any 
man, or any two men together, but 
it took the fear of the mob to cower 




THE CLINICAL 
THERMOMETER DOES NOT 
MEASURE EMOTIONAL 
HEAT 

The days are getting nice am 



The 



i feels good, the bre 



And good it is to bask around 
id let kind nature soothe 
the flesh. 



; warmed by ardent 



him. And it took this incident to 
concert their hatred into a hard core 
of violence. He didn't have a friend 
in that camp. He knew he could turn 
to no one for help. They were ready 
and anxious to lynch him. 

Nobody in the world could have 
been as solitary and terrified as Big 
Mirko Antunovich at that moment. 

!Th.ere was only one reason for his 
climbine the tree. The chase was too 
hot. He must have realised he 
couldn't set away from us on the 
ground. He couldn't have gone into 
the tree to escape. He went there to 
hide— to hide until nightfall, when he 
could come down and vanish unseen. 
He must have been in a craze of fear 
as he looped his belt around the tree 
braced his back against the broad 
leather and went up with the agility 
he prided himself on. Yet cunning, 
too, for he did not choose the great- 
girthed kauri that would have taken 
Lime to climb, but the slender tawa 
Bad luck for him. Just a fern 
seconds delay on our part, and he 
would have been as a leaf in the 
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bush. Now he was trapped, and we 
sat below him. 

Over on the hill, the one square 
light burned in Red McGuigan's 
shack. The red firelight danced on 
the trees; the hard faces giowed in 
the upper darkness. One by one the 
men drifted off to their huts as the 
night went on, until there were only 
four of us left— Linty and me at one 
fire, and two mates from Kaitaia at 
the other. 

Linty McGuigan stood up. His voice 
was harsh, merciless. 

"Whatever you do, Antunovitch. 
vou can't get away. We'll wait till 
you come down, or die of hunger ami 
rot there. We can wait weeks, 
months." 

We waited for an answer, but therp 
was none. He sat down again at the 
fire. Four hours later I woke out of 
a doze. Linty was still there, wide 
awake, staring at the fire. The othar 
two men were asleep under their old 

The dawMight softened the sky, and 
the light in Red McGuigan's window 
went out. Linty stood up, and I felt 
a cold tremor run through my bones. 
The grey sky was bleaching to bright 
pearl. In a little while the sun rose, 
pouring long shafts of hazy light 
through the trees. 

The sound of old Sullivan's tattler 
started up; and we saw it going down 
the hill. It woke the two men from 
Kaitaia. They stood up. Nobody said 
anything. We knew the doctor was 
on his way back. Old Sullivan must 
have slept in his bus all night. 

"Tom," Linty said to me, "go and 
see, will you?" 

I don't know, but I had a feeling. I 
was nearly at the hut when Red 
McGuigan came out. His face was 
n. !:■:■] and lined. He didn't see me. 
If he did, he said nothing. He just 
passed me, and I watched him go, 
the sun flashing on the c 





SIMIANS IN SPACE . . . 

With space ship travel said to be 
just around the corner, U.S. scien- 
tists have been experimenting with 
animals to And whether gallivanting 
around the ether is likely to be 
medically harmful to the crazy 
coons who try it. In New Mexico 
recently, five monkeys were cata- 
pulted in a V-Z rocket 60 miles above 
the earth, higher than any living 
thing has ever gone before. Under 
anaesthetic, the miserable monks 
were strapped to sponge rubber beds 
in pressurised containers fitted in the 
noses of five different rockets. Tele- 
meter equipment was attached to 
their bodies to relay changes in their 
pulse rate, respiration and blood 
pressure back to the earth. The re- 
cords thus obtained showed "no sig- 
nificant disturbance" in the readings. 
This led the researchers to conclude 
that "space travel will not be as 
harmful to man as was heretofore 
believed." It was planned that thu 
containers holding the five monkeys 
would break off from the rockets it 
the peak of their flight and parachute 
down safely. However, in all cases, 
the parachutes tailed to open and 
the monkeys were dashed to death. 
PRIMITIVE PULSES . . . 

Taking the pulse as an indication 
of a patient's sickness or health ex- 
tends back before the dawn of medi- 
cine, before the discovery of blood 
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circulation. Ancient Chinese physi- 
cians put great stock on the talcing of 
the pulse. Apparently they mea- 
sured it against their own respira- 
tion, about four beats to each breath 
being considered normal. Of course, 
the physician himself had to be in a 
healthy state for a true reading. He 
generally visited his patient in the 
morning, before eating and when he 
was free from all cares and distrac- 
tions. "No rational basis existed for 
understanding the pulse," it has been 
said. "It was only possible to de- 
scribe what the finger felt and to 
interpret this empirically in terms 
of the primitive medical ideas of the 

MAN IN QUANTITY . . . 

All in all, the human body is one 
of the most complicated, hut smooth 
functioning, of all machines. An 
average man's blood vessels ex- 
tend over 100,000 miles; his capillaries 
cover an acre. His heart beats 100,800 
times a day, pumps 22 pints of blood 
a minute and generates enough 
energy in two hours to lift 65 tons 
a foot in the air. Each kidney has 
about 1,200,000 tubules, extending for 
a total combined length of 75 miles. 
Once every 50 days, he consumes 
his own weight in food. His brain 
contains 12 billion cells; his lungs 300 
million air cells. Each second, ten 
million red blood cells are destroyed 
and replaced in his body. 
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POLIO PROMISE . . . 

From America comes news of a 
new and hopeful weapon in the 
battle against polio. It is a blood 
fraction called gamma globulin, 
which has been called "a rich store- 
house of disease fighting anti -bodies." 
Initial research at Baltimore's Johns 
Hopkins University, and at Yale Uni- 
versity, suggests that it "may be able 
to attack and destroy polio before it 
gels to the nervous system and 
wreaks its paralysing effects." To 
monkeys, previously injected with 
"reinforcements of human gamma 
globulin," Dr. Bodian of Johns Hop- 
kins has fed live polio virus. None 
of Ihe monkeys contracted polio in 
its paralytic form. Now, ol course, 
the question is: Will it have a similar 
effect on children? However, as yet, 
experimentation has not advanced to 
the stage where a definite answer 
can be given. Large numbers of 
children will have to be tested with 
it over a period, and. unfortunately, 
at present, supplies of gamma globu- 
lin ore strictly limited. 
BETTER BREAKFASTS . . . 

The age-old debate regarding the 
benefits of stocking up the body's 
internal engines with a satisfying 
and sustaining breakfast has been 
settled once and for all by an in- 
vestigation carried out recently at the 
University of Iowa. Elaborate tests 
of girl students showed that those 



missed their breakfast altogether, 
.vere content with a cup of tea 
a slice of toast, "turned out less 
k, were slower in their reactions 
had less muscular Ml ujniinuss. ' 
same girls when given a good, 
meal in the morning, "in- 
creased their work output, were 
quicker on the draw and did not tire 
so easily." The tests also proved 
that girls need not go hungry in 
the morning in the hope of preserv- 
ing their figures. None of the girls 
in the study showed any weight 
variation, whether she ate breakfast 

BLOOD PRESSURE . . . 

Despite a widely held belief to the 
contrary, there has bee a no drug 
recently developed that will cure 
high blood pressure, one of the main 
causes of death from heart trouble. 
The rumours arose through over- 
enthusiastic American press reports 
on the experimental use of hexame- 
thonium chloride. At writing, this 
drug is believed "capable of reducing 
blood pressure in some cases, par- 
ticularly when given with another 
drug, hydrazinophtholazine, or with 
a poor-salt diet." But, warns Dr. 
Irving Wright, president of the 
American Heart Association, "it is 
in no sense a curative, since the blood 
pressure returns to its previous high 
levels when it is stopped, or the 
patient becomes tolerant to it." 
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HEAVY WEIGHTS, 
HEARTS AND HERNIA 




"HPHAT'S too heavy for you! Don't 
- 1 - try to lift it!" How often have 
you heard the friendly warning? It 
has become almost a cliche, hasn't 
it? But you should still be careful 
about the poundage in the parcel. 
That body of yours is a machine, and 
any machine is designed to handle 
just so mucli strain. Too much stress 
forces a breakdown. 

We are all familiar with conscious 
reaction: from lifting of excessive 
weights. There is the extreme effort, 
the obvious strain, the attendant 
respiratory difficulty, and the enor- 
mous relief and comfort which comes 



with tlie grounding of the burden. 
What are the after effects — on the 
heart, in causing hernia and nervous 

Have you ever thought of the oc- 
currence of injuries among the wide 
muscular gentlemen who lift bar bells 
and other masses of heavy metal, in 
contrast with those occurring among 
other sportsmen such as footballers, 
wrestlers, basketballers, etc. 

A recent canvass of orthopedic 
specialists divulged that, among their 
sport-practising patients, the iron-men 
were completely missing. Bruised 
and sprained knuckles apparently are 
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most common ailments, and they are 
the result of bad timing and loss it 
balance. 

The good weight-lifter is careful to 
avoid excessive taxing of his strength 
from an awkward position. It pro- 
duces not only inefficiency of effort, 
but overstrain of a body component 
not intended for such resultant exer- 

Coramon knowledge blames the 
lifting of heavy weights for far too 
many heart attacks. Actually, the 
physical strain of lifting weights is 
handled by the skeletal system and 
not the cardiac muscle. 

Dr. Paul White, famous American 
heart specialist, stated that he knew 
"of no one who died of heart strain 
because of excessive exertion." It is 
the person with a diseased heart, 
and the one suffering a considerable 
emotional strain attendant upon his 
activity, who usually gets the heart 
attack. 

You must agree that there are more 
cases of heart failure on golf courses 
than there are, for instance, in wrest- 
ling rings. Heart specialists for 
vears have claimed that heart attacks 
are more common with nervous than 
with physical strain, although mo:-t 
cardiologists decline to give them un- 
reserved confirmation. 

American Dr. J. L. Rudd recently 
addressed the United Stales Y.M.C.A. 
Physical Directors' Conference on 
the subject of heart strain induced 
by excessive weight manipulation. He 

"Over a period of ten years from 
1933 to 1942, we observed the appli- 
cants for the job of labourer at the 
Watertown Arsenal, Massachusetts, 
lift a 125 pound bag of books to 
the shoulder in one motion. Some 
of the men examined were older in- 
dividuals and some were in poor con- 
dition. 

"The excessive exertion and the 



nervous strain associated with this 
effort was noticeable in many of the 
hundreds who applied for the jobs; 
yp.l. despite this uoEiihlnstion, poten- 
tially unfavourable to health or 
longevity, no apparent harm re- 
sulted either immediately after the 
effort, or years later among the men 
who did tlie straining and got the 

We asked a Sydney doctor about 
the possible adverse results of hand- 
ling heavy weights. He is a prac- 
tising specialist in world-famous 
Macquarie Street. Our expert told 

"Hemiplegia, more familiarly 
known as a stroke, or shock due to 
a rupture of a cerebral artery, might 
be expected from the high blood 
pressure caused by heavy lifts, but 
such a result is practically unknown. 

"Consider the number of people, 
mostly over 50 years of age, who 
have hemiplegia; these older men 
with worn-out circulatory systems 
do a form of weight lifting in bed 
to develop then: strength by various 
types of self-lifting exercises. 

"They do not appear to suffei 
another rupture in a cerebral artery. 
The former apprehension with which 
most doctors viewed these activities 
has, to a great extent, disapppeared 
with the absence of any of the minrv 
and major after-effects so often 
feared. 

"Paraplegics (paralysed in the 
lower limbs), bedridden for months, 
injured by bullet or shrapnel, with 
bladder and bowel difficulties, are 
given strenuous arm and shoulder 
exercises in beds, on mats, then are 
given crutches, taught to lift them- 
selves, to go up and down stairs. 
They do a strenuous form of heavy 
lifting day in and day out with great 
benefit and without any known in- 
jury resulting." 

Probably the world's most famous 
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eights 



iund. Member 



of ] 



i climbing clubs load themselves 
with haversacks and paraphernalia 
weighing from GO lbs. to 200 lbs., and 
they struggle up lo altitudes of 2,000 
to 3,000 feet above sea level. 

In 1934 a number of Boston (U.S.A.) 
doctors were asked to comment on 
the advisability of such strenuous 
activity. Twelve of the medicos were 
approached, and their unanimous 
verdict was that "little, if any, harm 

The Appalachian Mountain Club 
has been in existence since 1898. A 
doctor who is a member of the club 
was quoted as saying that he knew 
of "none of the older men who have 
been affected by the exertion," He 
mentioned one member who is in his 
70's and is still active. 

Many well-known and successful 
swimming coaches have improved the 
performances of their charges by 



adding weights and extra impedi- 
ments to them. The magazine, "Life,'' 
published a photo of recent breast- 
stroke champion Keith Carter in 
training. The swimmer was wearing 
lead en- weighted shoes. He also had 
his legs strapped together, thus being, 
laden with the burden of consider- 
able extra weight to be handled by 
arm and shoulder motions alone. 

Weights were extensively used by 
tile military services during and after 
the recent war in the physical re- 
habilitation of injured and ill ser- 
vicemen. The orthopedic services 
even commandeered weights from 
the gymnasium to aid them in their 
humahe projects. 

We 'have to admit, however, that 
medical authorities are mainly ■un- 
willing to give an unreserved opini'in 
on the effects on the human organ- 
ism of the lifting of heavy weights. 

To strain or not to strain— that is 
the question. 
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The Boston Tat Baby, now almost forgotten, was a boxing 
prodigy or whom even Jack Johnson was afraid. 



THE LANGFORD LEGEND 



TVTOW, he- is old and fat and almost 
blind. He sits, a lonely and 
pathetic figure, in his dingy Harlem 
bedroom. His only constant com- 
panion is the guitar which he plucks 
with ebony, broken ringers. When 
he moves, his actions are labourious: 
his voice has the slowness, but not 
the querulousness, of age. 

He is not, however, unhappy. There 
is no bitterness in him. Because the 
only man he ever bore a grudge 
against is dead, he carries no hates. 

The wan he disliked was Jack 
Johnson, whom he still believes re- 
fused him his place as world's heavy- 
weight champion. 



The lonely man in the Harlem room 
is Sam Langford; a "white" black 
roan who knew only one trade, host- 
ing. Pugilism served him badly, for 
although he fought 30(1 opponents, he 
was forced by financial necessity to 
continue to fight when his eyes saw 
only dim, vignetted shapes. 

Even then, he still managed often 
to win. No one knew of his disability, 
so no one was able to take advantage 
of it. He'd let an opponent hit him 
and get in close. Then, measuring 
the distance by feeling the other's 
biceps, he'd deliver punches. And 
Sam Langford had a destroying 
punch, even at 43 years of age. 
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Longford disliked drawn decisions, 
and would filadly have carried a figlv: 
to Its finish. The story is told that 



and saidr "Why, Sam. you old son- se e who gets the decision." 
rof-a-gun-you're blind!'' BeU Jt>s saj j i agreed. The t 

So they wouldn't let the Tar Baby ende(1 jn a dead-heat, and 

fight any more. rufcree's decision stood. 

"But if I'd seen the doctor coming, Sam had a penchant for "nam 

I'd have knocked him out cold." *aid his shots." Eariy in his career. 

Lanrford. "Then, I'd be fighting yet/' trotted out from his corner at 

Sam Langford gave the first hint start of the second round ar.d shi 

of his greatness in 1903. when he beat hands with his opponent. 
' Joe Gaus. the lightweight champion. "What's that for?" asked the lot 
1 He weighed n couple oi pounds over 



t tho las 
"Yes, it is," replie 
jod back and let g 



A year later, he fought a draw with When the Tar 

the welterweight champion, Joe Wal- to meet Firerr.i 

cott In 1906, when he was 20 years eminent sports ' 

'old and weighed 1« pounds, he igot; rashly r 



Negroes box," said Johnso 
The greatness of Lnngfor 



of pugili 



Negro would be badly beater 
the night of the male!.. Lai 
walK-d to the seat where Igo 
and said "Be ready. I'm Koi 
knook Flynn into your lop." 

In the eighth round, the Fi 
fell through th,. ropes at Igoe': 
These were the things, wtl 
fists, that helped to build the 



ans loved Lanfford as i 
idolised him as a fighter 
ted loudly on Boxing Day 
i at Sydney Stadium, he los 
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tern of courage and honour for the 
hundreds that followed it, 

It started in Maspero's Coffee House. 
A discussion at one table, where sat 
a well-known young militiaman, 
Cadet Dugas, and Antoine des 
Moulins, son of a rich plantation 
owner, gradually grew heated, though 
what it was all about has now teen 
lost in time. 

Suddenly the talk stopped. In the 
anxious calm that followed, all eyes 
were on the two young men. They 
stood facing each other and with ice- 
cold formality arranged the personal 
combat which the code of honour 
demanded. 

Then, with a Btiff bow, each 
marched out to spend the few hours 
before their meeting in farewell letter- 
writing, will making and, perhaps, as 
anger cooled in the chill hours before 
the dawn, in belated regrets at their 
impetuosity. 

Dawn found them, with, their 
seconds, in a field by the side of the 
Marigny Canal. 

Then, once again, voices ware raised 
in anger— those of the seconds. Each 
hurried to his principal and broks 
the news that, through a misunder- 
standing, only one duelling pistol had 
been brought out. 

"It does not matter," said Cadet 
Dugas, "Toss a coin, if my opponent 
is agreeable, and the winner gets the 
first three shots. If the loser survives, 
he gets the next three shots." 

Des Moulins agreed, and called cor- 
rectly as the coin was spun. 

The seconds loaded the old- 
fashioned, muzzle-loading pistol with 
powder and ball, primed and cocked 
it and handed it to des Moulins. 

Dugas stood at attention as his op- 
ponent raised the gun and, on the 
second's word of "Fire!" squeezed the 
trigger. 

But nothing happened. Through 
some fault the pistol failed to fire. 



Des Moulins had two shots left, as 
under the duelling rules a misfire 
counted as a shot. The pistol was 
reloaded and again primed and 
cocked. For a second time it did not 
fire. 

Dugas swore disgustedly. Obviously 
the fellow knew nothing about the 
vagaries of duelling pistols. 

"Scratch the flint with your thumb- 
nail." he called out. "Then it will be 
sure to fire." At the same time he 
advanced five paces. "I think tea 
paces is too far for him," he an- 
nounced to the seconds. "He must 
have a better chance." 

But, despite the advice, the pistol 
still refused to fire. What was more; 
it displayed the same obstinacy for 
Dugas himself— misfiring for each of 
his thrpe shots, ton. 

The seconds then went forward and 
pleaded with the two youths that 
honour had been satisfied; that each 
had proved hi* courage. 

Dugas and des Moulins glared at 
each other for a moment. Then one 
smiled, and they fell on each other's 
neck like long lost friends. 

Arm-in-arm. they returned to town 
for one of the three-hour breakfasts 
tor which Maspero's was famous. 

However, few of the New Orleans 
duels ended so happily- 

Perhaps the most bizarre of them 
all took place a few years later be- 
tween Louisiana's largest planter, 
Faustin St. Amand. and an unnamed 
slave dealer from Kentucky. 

As in most of these affairs, the 
reasons are now hazy; but it is known 
that Amand slapped the Kontuckian's 
face and was challenged. He thui 
named the conditions. 

They repaired to the west bank of 
the Mississippi, where the Mew Or- 
leans suburb of Algiers stands to-day. 
A grave was dug. Each man stood 
beside it, back to back, three feet 
apart, and armed with a loaded and 
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jJPON the death of her hus- 
band, a certain lady of 
our acquaintance waited what 
was considered an hidden i.ly 
short time before she wed his 
brother. However, she hung 
his picture in her new home 
and that mollified her friends 
Then someone heard her 
answer to a visitor who quer- 
ied as to the identity of. th= 
gent in the picture. "Oh," she 
said, "that's my poor brother- 
s-law. He passed away re- 
sally." 



cocked pistol, waiting expectantly. 

When given the order, they were 
to turn and fire. The loser was t.j 
be buried there and then in the wait- 
ing grave. 

Evidently St. Armand knew what 
be was about. He was far too quick 
for the Kentuckian and put a bullet 
surely through his brain, 

Although an anti-duelling law was 
passed in Louisiana in 1818, no one 
was charged under it for another 22 
years-although an average of five 
duels a day were being fought in 
New Orleans alone. 

The historic affair which caused 
the first court action was an encoun- 
ter following a political difference 
between two wealthy landowners- 
Paul Pruet and Henri Trouette. 

They met on Bayou Road, outside 
the city, on June 26, 1840, in what 
they had agreed would be "a duel 
to the death." 

At 15 feet they were to stand back 
to back, each with a pistol in both 
hands. When ordered to fire, each 
was to turn and discharge the pisto> 
in his right hand. Then the second 
pistol could be used if required. 
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The conditions were carried out to 
the letter. Both men wheeled and 
fired simultaneously — and bolh 
missed. 

Neither hied to Are with his left 
hand. Instead-, each threw the empty 
pistol away and started to transfer 
the loaded one into his right hand. 

But Pruet was clumsy. In the pro- 
cess he accidentally discharged the 
delicate, hair-trigger, duelling pistol 
into the ground. Defenceless he stood 
there before his opponent's now- 
levelled weapon. 

Trouette hesitated, and at that mo- 
ment Paul Pruet "signed his own 
death warrant." He said to his 
enemy, "What's the matter with you? 
Fire and get it over with." 

Trouette fired, and his ball plough- 
ed through Pruet's chest. He was 
dead before his second reached his 

The Attorney -General of Louisiana 
charged Trouette with violation of 
the a nti- duelling law. However, 
after a six-day trial and an 18-hour 
deliberation by the jury, he w.is 
acquitted. 

A stronger and more far-reaching 
law was immediately enacted by the 
authorities, but it also had little 
effect. Another five years passed be- 
fore any action was taken under it. 

One summer night in 1845, two pro- 
minent men-about-Ncw-Orleans — a 
Hr. Thomas and a Monsieur Lebeau— 
had a difference of opinion on the 
floor of the Orleans Ballroom. 

Both were adamant that honour 
could only be satisfied with a duel 
there and then on the ballroom floor. 
A space was soon cleared. Then, 
armed witli "colicheraards" — slim, 
deadly, Creole rapiers— they set to. 

Again and again, up and down the 
floor, the needle -pointed blades 
clashed in dazzling thrusts, parries 
and ripostes. 
Both men were spectacular swords- 



the crowded Orleans. He 
y silent-ex- His skill, 



The following morning the two Spanish rule in Cuba, 
principals were charged under the p epe w as a fanatically loyal sub- 
anli-duelling law. Firm friends j ect to the King of Spain. Accord- 



both Lebeau and Dr. Thomas. cared to P 

Realising the futility of it, the Gov- New Orl. 




s. As fat 

share in 
Hid dema 



girl is one who knows how to play 
Uigerent bachelor adds that women 
drink years ago. • Advice for 
-e denied the privilege. * Teen- 
piglails and cocktails. ■ Sweet 
>uld have a girl who can share 
s's interested in everything her 
of the woman who came in 
iage problems— complained she 
Supplements 



Wor 



ed yoi 



after 



'. He told her it 
s. they tell us, is fil 
tan. • Probably th 



rely up 



both husband 
iravest sound 
Arguing with 
inibrella. What good does it 



always 



.'-•11 -it) fun; 
/ the hui 



woman quits scolding her husband and 
watch her figure, it's a certainty the boys u. 
are some party. • Hear about the cannibal who 
satisfying jungle repast, "I get so fed up with peo.pl. 
Comment: The discouraging thing about some people 
today and here tomorrow. • The man who really know f 



the phone? • If a girl doesn't 
A fool and his money 
aid to another after a 



6"? • Cynical 
: they're here 
about women 



OUR SHORT STORY: A feller came home unexpectedly one night and found 
for h,m to draw breath, ha frond suggested that they treat the situation like 
Say a B am f " ^ WWnan ' he asked ***** not 

consiri^ewv, ' u" mn> - WJnner to ■* *e lady. The husband 

t , ht ' P«W«t«w t°r a moment, then agreed. "Okay," he said, 
hut What do you say we play for a shilling a point on the side, just to 
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MEMORY 
FOR FACES 





GAVIN CASEY • FICTION 



TJE1LLY came in out of the cold 
-"-and sat on the edge of Inspector 
Jellicoe Redwing's desk. "Drift Cas- 
sell did it," he said. 

"Well, we had him picked in the 
first three, didn't we?" Redwing said. 
"How did you find out he was the 

01 Reilly looked sour, "Siggins from 
the Shadow Squad," he explained. 
"Cassell killed Winchester because of 
that car business last year." 

"Do we know where Cassell is?" 
Redwing asked. He spread all his fat 
that had once been muscle more com- 
fortably over his wide chair, and 
peered amiably at Detective- Serge bi! t 
Reilly. 

"We do," Reilly told him, showing 
a little satisfaction for the first time. 
"He thinks we don't, but we do. He 
and that cyanide blonde of his arc 
holed up out at Ma Slathers'. We 
can pick him up any time we re 
ready."" 

- ! 'Wh'en would you say that would 
be?" 



"Never," Reilly grunted. "All we've 
got is the body of a dead crook. 
What Siggins knows and what half 
the crims in town know won't prove 

"That's a setup I don't like any 
more than you do, Reilly," Redwing 

"Then let me bring him In, any- 
way," Reilly pleaded, suddenly alevt 
and hopeful again. "Bowers and I'll 
wring it out of him." 

"Now, now, Joe! You'll only ee; 
us all into trouble that way," said 
the inspector, reproachfully. 

"We'll never get anywhere any 
other way," tile younger man said, 
passionately. "Let's have a look at 
the feller's record, Joe." Redwin-j 
suggested. "Get his file, and all 
the pictures we've got, will you?" 

Redwing pored over the record of 
Cassell for a long while and the 
sergeant lounged and smoked in re- 
sentful discontent. But the old man 
was reading what he had expected 
and ho tied to reed. 



DRIFF WAS A KILLER WITH A WARPED, TWISTED MIND MADE 
TO ORDER FOR THE INSPECTOR'S SHREWD PSYCHOLOGY. 
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"Listen, Inspector," Reilly said. 
'Td better get back on the job. I 
don't know what to do nejit, but I'd 
better do something.'' 

"Right," agreed Redwing, seemingly 
finished with Cassell's file. 

Then the inspector talked suftly for 
quite a long while, and the bored ir- 
ritation un Reilly's face gave way to 
an expression of awed doubt. Red- 
wing finished up by saying, happily. 
"So you see. you'll have a job af'.er 
your own heart, if it works, Job Now 
get one of the photographers, and 
we'll have thp picture altered," 

After that there was a short, busy 
session, and towards the end of it 
the inspector handed to the police 
stenographer a draft of a press release 
It was mainly a description of Drift 
Casiell, without the name, but 
described him as "a man the police 
are anxious to interrogate regarding 
the recent murder ol the under- 
world character, Alexander 
('Frosty') Winchester." 

Underneath the typed particulars 
of a ir.nn was a line added in Red- 
wing's handwriting. "The man's face 
twitches," i: said, "particularly when 
he is anxious ur afraid, or is sub- 
jected to close scrutiny," 

Next morning, on the seamy side of 
the city, Drift Cassell paced the dingy 
bark room behind Ma Slathers' win? 
saloon. Kay Semplc-the pale, cold, 
greedy blonde who had had him fas- 
cinated for a long time— was propped 
up iu the bed. 

"Of course it ain't rr.e. ■ Drift 
snapped. 

"It could be you." the blonde in- 
sisted. "Anyone who seen this 
pitcher 'd take a second geek at you." 

"What about the twltcbin' face'''' 
Drift bawled. "They're aft«r a gink, 
with a twitchin' face, ain't they' 1 " 

The angry glare faded in Cassell's 
eyes, and he flashed a quick anxious 



look at the seedy mirror. His lace 
was not twitching, of course. He 
inane it twitch, twice, to study the 

The af lei noun papers carried the 
picture again, a column wider than 
the morning ones. 

"There!" said Drift, triumphantly. 
"Look at the big picture. Even a 
haft-blind crow like you can see it 
ain't me." 

"It still might be, lovey," the girl 

"Any rate, the twitching face 
settles it," he insisted, for the twen- 
tieth time, "They're barkin' up the 
wrong tree, as usual." 

In the early hours of the morning, 
he awoke in distress from a dream 
in which he had suffered from an 
involuntary twitch, and his wrists 
had heen handcuffed to those of two 
burly detectives. 

Next day the papers had nothing 
to say about the Winchester murder. 
ii made him feel better, and it seemed 
to put some of Kay's fears at rest, 
too. That night they went to Tony's, 
to a table in a quiet corner where 
they were joined from time to *ime 
by underworld cronies 

He drank a lot, on top of the large 
quantity he had drunk in Ma 
Slathers' bock room during the day. 
and felt powerful, successful, unbeat- 
able. He had filled Winchester with 
lead almost a week ago, and here he 
was. well and healthy, and back ".<. 
the old beat, and the cops werp look 
ing for some mug with a twitching 

He suddenly felt Kay's long finger, 
clu tdiing his arm. 

He looked up. Kay was staring 
at a lonely man three tables away 
The man was about his size and build. 
As Drift watched him. the man's face 
twitched. 

The man lifted his head and saw 
(hem staring. His face began to 
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twitch more violently. A waiter 
came to their table with a new bottle. 

•'Who's that joker? That one over 
there?" Driff demanded of the waiter. 

The waiter looked across the room. 
"Some feller from Melbourne, Driff," 
lie said. ''Only been com in' here a 
few days or a week. Seen him with 
Danny Yorke once, and they was both 
with a party another night. Mostly 
on his own,'' Then the waiters eyes 
widened a trifle and he added, "Never 
.seen his face workin' like that before, 
though." 

"We're staring at him. We're all 
staring at him. Remember what il. 
said about it getting worse, Driff?" 
Kay hissed, her white face whiter 

The man with the twitching face 
got up and went quickly out. Driff 
sucked in a deep breath, and the girl 
said, "Gosh, he was like you, too. 
Apart from the twitch in' face, I 

"Well, what the hell does that mat- 
ter, as long as my mug don't twitch?" 
Drill snarled. 

On the way back to their gloomy 
room, a few minutes later, a set of 
muscles in his cheek began to feci 
vaguely .stiff and sore, but he kept 
the tension on them. His face didn't 
twitch— it had never twitched, and 
now, of all times, it must not stBrt. 
It didn't, of course, even when they 
were in the locked room, and he let 
(he muscles relax and examined him- 
self fearfully in the rnirror. 

The next night Driff somehow 
couldn't bring himself to go again t-> 
Tony's, the place where they had seen 
the man with the twitching face. 
They went to the Cuckoo's Nest, and 
it was pleasant until nearly midnight. 

Then the man who looked like 
Driff but twitched was there again, 
a few tables away. 

Driff said to Kay hoarsely, "There 



lie is! There he is again." But before 
her eyes were properly fa cussed, 
Reilly and another policeman walkcl 
into the restaurant. 

"Hullo, Driff," Reilly said. "We've 
been looking for you.'' 

"What do you mean? What do 
you want me for?" 

"Winchester," Reilly told him, 
tersely, and as CasseU's mind got 
into proper working order again 
hope surged up in him. 

"I'm not the bloke," Cassell yelled. 
"There he is, over there." He point- 
ed dramatically, but the man was 
gone. "He was there a second ago, 
the cove that looked like me, only 
his face twitches. You got it pub- 
lished about his face twitching, and 
you know mine don't." 

"Even your best friends won't teil 
you," Reilly said, sadly. "Did you 
ever look in a mirror, Driff?" 

Keilly's own eyes were fixed on e 
big, showy wall-mirror behind Cas- 
sell's head, and Drift' swung around 
in fury and panic. His lean, nervous 
face seemed all wild staring eyes, 
and it was twitching with the crazy 
rhythm of finally shattered nerves. 
Then he swung again, with his gun 

But Reilly's gun was already drawn 
It poured lead into Driff where the 
result would be most certain. 

Driff never lenew that the man 
with the twitching Eace who had been 
at Tony's and the Cuckoo's Nest had 
been a detective. 

"Just as well, of course." said De- 
tective-Inspector Redwing, philosoph- 
ically. "And in the long run my 
method saved us a lot more trouble, 
and the- taxpayers some money for 
trials and things, didn't it, Reilly?" 

"I'll say!" agreed Detective-Ser- 
geant Reilly, fervently. "It was 
definite and final, sir, with most of 
the trouble for the people who de- 
served it most, and none of those 
misty, untidy edges left over." 
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It took a revolution to show this hen- pi-eked 
little mouse the way to a better life. 




ERIC CURWAIN 



WHEN A WORM GLOWS 



r phe little black bob of hair on Mr. 

Dimmins's top lip was one of the 
few ambitions he had achieved, He 
had, in fact, few ambitions, He 
thought he had realised one when, 
on the eve of his return to the tropics, 
he led the stately Bertha to the altat*. 
As a matter of fact, the ambition 
was Bertha's and he was merely 
carrying out the dictates of a stronger 

They say the only thing a lion fears 
is his lioness, and i£ this is true, 
Dimmins may be excused his daily— 
and nightly— fear of his wife. When 
he had been married a year he de- 
veloped a morbid fear of displeasing 

When by chance a day passed witli- 
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out a nagging word from his wife 
Dimmins felt that life was good— but 
even then he had to be careful. The 
night was yet to come. It he dis- 
turbed her by turning over in bed 
or trying to arrange the mosquito 
curtain she was capable of giving 
him a smart back-heeler on his path- 
etically puny shins, complaining: 
"Can't you ever be still, Herbert?" 

The first time this happened he was 
amazed. The second time, and there- 
after, he feigned sleep and made no 

When Bertha dropped all pretence 
of loving Dimmins he continued to 
worship her. Chivalry diss hard in 
some men. He told himself that the 
tropics were too much for her; he 



This tonic restores 
natural health ! 




After thirty years of age, your body slows down its own natural 
manufacture of hormones. You start to grow short of them. You 
start to need them. The result is part of what we call "growing 
old." It shows in skin, hair, muscle- tone, mental alertness and 
general health, 

FORTEX is an odourless penetrating cream, richly laden with 
hormones. It massages into your skin in a few seconds. It uses 
the skin's natural channels to feed these hormones directly into your 
system. 

Within five days — often only two or three days — you feel the 
tremendous effect. It turns back the clock ten years! 
Since men and women are physically different, their hormone require- 
ments are different, too. Therefore there is FORTEX BLUE for 
men and FORTEX YELLOW for women. Ask your chemist for 
FORTEX Hormone Tonic and restore your natural health within 
five days! 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

Since this remarkable tonic is somewhat expensive, please use it as directed 
lor a full week. 

Then if you wish you may return it to Kinfort Pty. Ltd., Box ill, G.P.O., 
Sydney with not more than quarter of the contents used. You will receive 
an immediate refund of the whole of your purchase p-ice. This offer shows 
how confident Kinfort is that this modern scientific tonic will improve your 
health noticeably within seven days. 

"Fortex" is soli/ i>\ chemists everywhere. They ran secure immediate stock 
from all wholesalers. But if you have any difficulties in buying "Fortex' 
locally, please contact: Kinfort Pty. Ltd. {Makers of Fine Drugs since 1847), 
Box 111, G.P.O., Sydney. Cav. 12 
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Presenting an entirely 
new lubricant. . . 



SHELL 

UGH 



Shell take pride in announcing 
SHELL X-100 MOTOR OIL — a 
new lubricant thai: reduces engine 
wear by up to 50%, and definitely 
arrests Add Action — proven cause 
of 90% of all engine wear. Secret 
"X-f actors" exclusive to Shell, make 
Shell X-100 Motor Oil the world's 
lines! automotive lubricant. Change 
to Shell X-100 Motor Oil today ! 



MOTOR OIL 





must send her south as soon as he 
had saved enough. His pale lace 
grew even more thoughtful when he 
was alone; with Bertha he was still 
always cheerful and ready to jump to 
the word of command. 

Then came the fateful week when 
the safety valve blew off and the 
old regime tottered. We are speaking 
now politically — of Pueliilin itself: 
the Republic of a Thousand Revolu- 
tions. A little half-breed soldier ran 
up the gory gamut to the presiden- 
tial chair and decided to stay there. 
But a- small, if unwise, minority J 
thought otherwise. 

The Republic was sitting down to 
its Monday morning breakfast when 
a regiment of dusky little troopers 
padded in their rope -sole shoes 
through the gateway of tile old Ribera 
fort, threw down their packs and 
jumped to the loopholes, 

Dimmins lived in Chapo suburb, 
also on the coast, but to reach liis 
office in Ribera he had to pass 
through Chiruga, the capital, and 
take a second tram to the port. This 
was his daily journey— a triangula- 
run with Chiruga at the apex, inland, 
He arrived that morning about nine 
o'clock and found his office, which 
faced the fort across the street, men- 
aced by the rifles poking through the 
loopholes. 

At first he thought if was some 
kind of manoeuvre, but his clerks 
were leaning out of the window, 
pleasantly excised, and they said it 
was another revolution. 

He immediately tried to telephone 
to the head office of the company in 
Chiruga, but the line was cut"; so he 
lcrkeri up sent clerk* home, and 
went dowri ;o the club on the sea- 
. front. Inside he found the usual 
grjup of English skippers, agents and 
bank clerks, who were profiling by 
the 'J-rpnfened !:ill n business tu get 
in a few extra rounds ot drinks | 
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Never before such 
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Dimmins joined a couple of friends 
and began tossing for drinks, too. 

"There won't bo any shooting. 
iThey'll run," said Captain Noble. 

"Not so sure, Bill," said Skipper 
Harringay. "Where would they run 
to? There's only the sea, and I'm 
not taking them," 

"Maybe they'll commandeer your 
Esbip. It's been done before, you 
know," said Noble. 

Dimmins suddenly Temembered he 
had to take home a book for his 
wife, from the club library. He chose 
a racy -looking novel with Iota of 
talk in it— the only kind she ever 
read. When he got back to the bar 
he found John Seebright had come 
in with tlie news that No. 11 Regi- 
ment was on its way down from 
Chiruga to dislodge the rebels. 

Most of the members decided to 
go home, but a few stayed on to play 
billiards. Dimmins had no steamer 
to clear for the oil company that day, 
as the big tanker unloading at the 
tank farm was not expected to fin- 
ish before morning. He decided *« 
so home, too, and just managed to 
catch the last tram leaving Ribera 
for Chiruga. He passed No. 11 Regi- 
ment, arms at the trail, walking info 
She town. 

At the head office in Chiruga, Dim- 
mins reported to his Chief before 
catching the tram to his suburb. The 
capital was calm and probably most 
of the people were still unaware nf 
the revolt in Ribera. The traffic to 
all other suburbs was running nor- 
mally, and Dimmins got home with- 
out trouble. 

"Did you bring my book?" asked 
Bertha. 

"Tut, tut, I'm sorry, darling. I 
quite forgot. I chose a book but I 
left it in the bar." 

''Don't you think you're getting 
selfish, Herbert? And don't you ever 
think of me sitting here alone nil 



A WARNING 
TO MEN 
IN MID-LIFE 



marked decline in vitality and Ylgor. 




hotmonq. It replaces the natural supply 

decline that must otherwise surely follow. 
That Is why from the day you start 
NU-MAN, you will find renewed virility, 
increased vitality, immediote relief from 




FREE! x-s-ns-iTS 

details of NU-MAN to: 

A. B. WARD & CO. 

Dept. Coy. 21, Box 3323, 
G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 

Pleose PRINT your name and address. 
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Smokinq Got You DOWN? 

f& STOP 
I SMOKING 
1 IN 1 DAY OR LESS ^ 
ASTV.iii'<;K:so' 1P ' • .1- •_'.>"* r»- 
i 



BE A NON-SMOKER 

by sendlnn r.amc a=rt tddrera AT ONCE 
L^T a enHtloa° f "How 'to^Stop' Smoking," 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 

Send for my FREE BOOKLET und dc- 
tnilnl hi for minion untl Special Applica- 
tion Form. Sent fviir-, witiinul utilisation. 



ck Elwood (Dept. CI 2) 
IOX 2444, G.P.O., Sydney 
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A First Elizabethan 
to us later ones 




Men pass away, but people abide. See that ye hold fast the 
heritage we leave you. Teach your children its value that, never in 
the coming centuries, their hearts may fail them or their hands 
grow weak. Hitherto we have been too much afraid — Henceforth 
we will fear only God.— Sir Francis Drake, 1540-96. 

We have pleasure in offering what Sir Francis Drake said as our New 
Year greeting to the hundreds of good people wir.Ii whom we have become 
acquainted through Cavalcode, and to other readers of this paper We 
believe Drake's words will be an inspiration during 1953; chat they will help 
us to carry on faithfully during the months in which fateful decisions, personal 
and national, may have to be made. 

The Pelman Institute has always encouraged in its pupils the tendencies 
to self-confidence and self-respect, the cultivation of habits of body, mind and 
spirit which enable its pupils to stand up to the stresses and strains of life 
Whatever the year 1953 may bring to us, as individual men or women or as 
a nation, these habits will give us boldness to plan, stubbornness to' resist, 
and the great quality of facing without flinching the dangers peculiar to each 
of us or common to the people as a whole.— The Pelman Institute. 



The habits are got by developing qualities and aptitudes, the more 
significant of which are Observation, Will-Power, Decision, Self-Confidence, 
Judgment, Concentration, Initiative, and a faithful Memory. As the habits 
form, the qualities become constant. For 45 years it has been the prime 
function of the Pelman Institute, Melbourne, to develop these qualities in 
its pupils, and it has successfully done this with over 80,000 men and women 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
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Bullets spun and whined over Dim- 
mins as he walked farther info 
Ribera. He could now see men, with 
machine guns and rifles, running on 
the flat roofs. H-a guessed the fort 
had fallen and the chase was on. A 
bullet smacked the wall in front of 
him. The streets were deserted — the 
only sign of life was on the roofs. 

If it was no worse than this, 
thought Dimmins. there would be no 
rliiVic.iHy in getting the mossuj-ie 
through to Morby's wife. He got to 
the club safely, ran up the steps and 
almost fell on the Stars and Stripes. 
The built it covered almost blocked 
the passaee. 

"Not John ... 7" he asked. John 
Si-rhi'iL'jil wan the (.:n!y American he 
had seen that morning in the club. 

They nodded. IIanin'_!L;y explained l 
"Two machine-gun bullets through 
his brains. He was in a billisu'd- 
rnom and they shot from the roofs 
somewhere opposite," 

Dimmins saw blood on the floor and ■ 
a shattered portrait on the wall. It i 
was strange to see the club with no . 
one drinking in it. Men cursed 
softly. Someone had to tell See- 
bright's wife, too. 

Dimmins. papsins; aimlessly through 
the bar. saw his book and picked 
it up. He walked down lo the Point 
and delivered Morby's message. Next, 
he called at his office and, apait 
from bullet holes in the mud walla 
(all houses in Puchdia are mud) 
•jaw little damage. Back in the 
street he got a taxi without difH- i 
culty and as he drove out of the i 
town he saw hands of civilians, who 
had been lent guns to fight the rebels, 
now looting the Jap grocery stores 
and scaring the life out of the little 
shopkeepers. 

When he popped into the head of- 
fice to report the reception he got 
almost overwhelmed him. Dimmins 
had forgotten that, the wires being 



SEX 
KI10UJLEDGE 

If you are mar- 
ried, or about to 
be, you should 
send for . . . 

SEX EDUCATION 
IN PICTURES 

by David Farrell, posl free 

SEND NOW 

Also available — "The 
Sex Factor in Marriage/' 
by Helen Wright, 8/6, 
post free. For other sex 
literature send 3£d. 
Stamp: 

EDUCATIONAL 
EXTENSION COLLEGE, 

Dept. SG, 
Box 1430, G.P.O., Sydney 
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A thousand ideas 

Whether it be decorating, build- 
ing, cookery, Home management, 
handicrafts or an/ of the hundred 
things that make life worth living 

YOU'LL FIND ALL THE HELP YOU NEED IN 




THE PRACTICAL HOME MAGAZINE 
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HENPECKED . 




! PROMOTION 

I is something we all desire 

i 

j ... and in lite steel industry your ambitions 

for a successful career can be fully realised. 
i The industry lias the real opportunities jor 

promotion you desire, and, furthermore, 
J trill help yon take advantage oj them. 

\ First of all, the industry is now in the midst of 

U one of tin 1 greatest expansion and development 

k progra mines of its kind ever undertaken in this 

j, country. As a result, it can offer you unequalled 

a opportunities in both the technical and commer- 

\ eiaj fields. 

y Secondly, the industry gives you every possible 

g - ! i- In make the most of your ability through 

!i special training and on-the-job experience, 

together with financial assistance in gaining 
s professional qualifications. Promotion is from 

li within the organisation, too. 

i Whether your interests are in a trade, 

^ engineerbig, metallurgical or business career. 

your best prospects are with the steel industry. 
/i Vacancies c\i-l fni- Inidc ;i [.ijii'ltiI ic..-.-. mid techui- 

| 

§ The 

| BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY 

I Co. Ltd. 

j| STEEL WORKS; Bo* 196. NtweMllc. SHIPYARD. Box 2). Whynlla. S.A. 

■122 Li. Colli..* St. SYDNEY: 2S O'Canndl Si. ADRLAIUE: 
nitlSnANE: 108 Crci-k Si. I-ERTII: l&B Si. Ccora*'* Tor. 



Love Luxury 
To -(fay you can 
indulge yourself 
with justification 



If You 




because . . . NOW YOU 
CAN BUY STAMINA 
TROUSERS AT THE 
PRICE OF ORDINARY 
SLACKS. This is good 
news foe men who want 
the begt Top quality 
and Outstanding Value. 



Stamina 

SELF-SUPPORTING 



TROUSERS 



